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ABSTRACT ' ' 

. • This monograph focuses on issues involved in 
delivering effective career education to minority persons. Section 1 
reviews concerns and fears of minority leaders relating tc career 
education as a concept and discusses the six* career education ' 
missions of the U.S. Office of . Educaticn. Section 2 discusses the 
applicability of process and programmatic assumptions of career 
education to* the needs of minorities. Section 3 analyzes reasons wfcy 
minority leaders are concerned about career education. As the central 
part of the* monograph/ section 4 reports results of a study conducted 
on attitudes, of minority leaders toward career educaticn in 1976. The 
following topics are disdussed.: attitudes of minority leaders toward 
conceptual assumptions of career education; some examples of the^ 
growth of the career education concept; attitudes of minority -leaders 
toward programmatic assumptions of career education; seme successful 
career education programs for students with special needs; evaluative 
data on career education proiects*; .and services of civic, sccial, and 
professional' organizations to° meet the need£ v of minority and 
low-income students. Section* 5 Stalls implications for career $ 
education and minorities in the fallowing areas: minority children;" 
unemployed minority adults "and- School dropouts; federal, regional, 
state*, and local governmental agencies; business, industry, labor, * 
and professional organisations; and the educational system. Specific 
implications for career education as it relates to minorities aire 
outlined. Appendixes contain response data from the survey. (TA). 
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♦ FOREWORD 



r , ^ The Offiofe of Career Education \(OCE), U.S. Office of Education, has 

* been interested in and concerned about meeting the challenges^ facing 
^ rtrsin delivering effective career education to minority persons. During 

the period 1974-76, this office engaged in a* number of special activities 
desFgned to t\elp us accumuiate knowledge and insights related to , these 
challenges, (twas abvious, v in k 1976", tnat OCE needed to finfla way to 
listen to and learn fpom minority leaders much njlore than we had been 
able to dC with our own resources. This le'd us to seek a contract* with 
* ^ one truly outstandirtg leader, Dr, Robert^ Jackson. This monograph 

* represents Dr. Jackson's contributions made in response to our request. ^ 

Dr. Jackson begins this monograph with\an exceptionally fine'rdview of 
basic career education concepts along wijh an (accurate history /elated 
to wayS'in which those concepts have beeri received by minority leaders 
: .V dtjrjng the early years of* the career education/ effort. From there, she 
C has written an exceptionally insightful analysis jof reasons why minority 
leaders are concerned about career educations I 

. Dr. Jackson carried this assignment beyonq ijer own scholarly reading 
and thinking by gathering information from ke4jnational minority leaders. 
- x \ The results of this study are Carefully reported as a central part of this 
monograph. The monograpfi closes- with a set Jpf thoughtful implications 
and recommendations with respect to this important problem. In oW 
^pinioh, this publication represents both a significant contribution andta 
sizeable challenge. The Office of Career Education expresses apprecia- 
tion for the contribution. We further pledge tcj do our best td meet the 
challenges. \ * 

' " • * \ , * ~ ) 

* ' — Kjenn&th B. Hoyt, Director I 

September 197? - > -Qfficepf Career Education ' 
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Career Education: A.Concept for Minorities 

« • < 

Some Conce/ns arid Fears * * 

Within 6 months-after Sidney P. Marland, Jr., at that time Commissioner 
p'f Education In HEW^ had introduced the concept of career education, 
spme minority leaders began to express cd^erns 3hd fears' regarding the 
benefits jfthlch might accrue from such a program to the Arneri<tan citizens 
a for whose best Interests— rightfully in their own jnost sincere judgement— 
they considered themselves true representatives and spokesmen. Appre- 
hension of thfc kind these, mi norityjeaders felt te^nderstandaole since 
sober history confirms how tnuch and how consfstently, during-\thls and 
every American century, the jobs lacking in sfotus, the lower wages, the 
less desirable working conditions, theburdens of sexism and racist^ a dis- 
dained cultural heritage, and Victimization by the 'Mast to be hired alndlhe- 
Jlrst to be fired" syndrome, as well as, surely, somj other deprivation and - 
unwarfented penalties' which I have not named,£have been the bitterty 
unwelcomd companions" of minorities in our economy. And yet, quite as 
. understandably, it can be seen that career education, properly defined and 
Integratedjinto the American schqgl, could be a splepdid expedient for Dse 
jn*the progressive elimination of.those very deprivations and unjust penal- 
ities to which we'have just referred. >> ■ \ 

"in keeping with. the above, the participants in the 1972 National Policy ' 
'Conference on Education for Blacks, coaponsored by the Urban Ueagu^ 
and the Congressional .Black Caucus, V • • • became alarmed aver tt^ 
apparent .lack or minority involvement in thet development of the career' 
education concept^ In light of the Office of Education's promotions- and 
demonstration projects." 1 So Congressman Augustus F. Hawkins of Cali- 
fornia, chairman of this conference/(and ChairnHah of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Equal Opportunities) asked lawrence Davenport and Reginald 
Petty to secure sponsors for a Career Education Conference which would 
brinQ together all |§iclal mlfjorltl§i. When contacted, the Office of Educa- 
tion gave official sanction, funds, and a staff for a conferencb which would 
attempt to do what .Congressman Hawkins wanted: that Is, provide for 
leaders and educators knowledgeable about American minorities a forum 
through which fdreTlne, and air, their; opinions on canSer education: * • 

During- February of 1973, therefore, a "National Conference, .CaYeer 
EdOcatlon:Jmpllcatlons for Minorities^ wasjield In Washington, D.C. As 
prevlouslylndfcated, It was funded* by the Office of Education, but It was 
cosponsored-by the Council of Chief State Officers, the National Advisory 



Council on Vocational Education (NACVE), and the State Higher Executive 
Officers. 

In the view of one observer, the goals of the conference could be de- 
scribed as the following: „ fc » . • 



• 1» -.To provide minority leaders with .information. on the concept of 
career educational viewed by the Office of EducatioK^ , . * 

2, To provide the Office of Education with a minority viewpoint on 
care er 6d ucation; 

3. To develop a /dialogue between minority leaders, NACVE, and 
matters relating to education.* * 

Thef participants in trie conference were selected by a steering tpommit- 
tee wtth 21 members, 16vpf whom-were minority persons. The registration 
records of the conference reveal an attendance of 332 persons, with ethnic 
grotip representation as follows: "Puerto Ricdh, 7; Chicano,*29; Japanese^ 
American^ 12; Chinese Americans, 20; Black Americans/ 161; Native 
Americans, 20; White Americans, 83; Philippine Americans, 1." 1 - . 

Among {he many resolutions Adopted at the fconference, the following • 
^one was, conceivably, of most importance: 

. . . career education cannot be qpmplete without: 

— bilinguatandbicultural development; s 

—elimination of tracking and its related fearsj# 

—career education meeting the test&pn jotfplacement at Iheend. 4 

This resolution, that is, may^fhave set the tone for otdf r resolutionsVfor 
if was resolved also, . .inat the existing* lay&s and guidelines be reviewed 
to determine the causes. of' failure to ^ferrect discrimination and* the 
absence of equal educational opportunity; that incentive§.be developed as 
an instrument to tje used to obtain equ&l educational opportunities; and. . . 
that one stftp tovyard implementing frie defined goals of the conference 
should belhe legislating of a definition of career education to include the 
redefining of MmplTSaU^ns of Career Education for Minorities'. . .7"^ 

*The minority leadegi were not alone in voicing concerns and fears related 
loathe concept (even ft onlyas a concept) pf career education! Other 
groups, as well as individuals, had asked the Office of Education to state as 
explicitly as it could what it believed career education tp'be. . 

Sjx Qareer Education Missions of OE U 

The Office of Education did try to makelhe clear and unequivocal state- 
ment requested, jt did so, however, not. by a mere exercise in formal 
lexicography in whteh it would have issued a collection bf words intended to 
put into Authoritative" language what tjie Office meant when it used the 
terms "career education." Rathec/it resorted instead to a series of- 
actions, six in number, from a comprehension of which it* hoped the con- 
cept of career education could be clearly divined. These six actions may be 
summarized as follows: 



1. OE prepared a "Draft Document," based on The work of .national 
scholars and practitioners [who were career education experts], 
which was called "Ap Introduction to Career Education. 1 ' Ifaccom- 
panied this "Dra ft Document" with a Study Guide. 

2t li dfstrlbuied its'^Draft Document" ana its Study Guide to (a) 275 

• * - expert career practitioners vyho had been invited to attend 20 ca'reer " 
^ratton 1 ^ spons'qred by the Office of Educa- 
tion during the^summer of 1974; (6) 40 State A department of educa- 

* tion personnel <$mo attended the National Conference for the 
Coordinators of Career Education in Apjil'1974 atiDallas, Texas; and 
(g) 25 national leaders,who a^nded either the "Conceptualizers' 
'Cobferenc6^ or \he "Philosophers' Conference;" each of which 
was sponsored by the Office of Education during early summer 
1974, . x ■ +\ ' 

• 3. © It compiled the responses' of individuals to the "praft Document' 1 
- and' the Stud% Guide in qrder to develop a concensus statement 

which would represents as nearly as possible, conceptual agree- 
ments on career education which had evolved since 1971. 

*4. It published An Introduction to Career Education! A Poiicy Paper of 
, the U.S.Vfflce, of Educ&tion* which described the Office of Educa- 
tion's Interpretation of the HEW policy on career 'education.. , . 
5. It provided participants attending the National Career Education 
Conference in Racine, Wisconsin, on October 2 s !, 1974, wit£ an 
opf>ortunlty to examine some of the over-promise and under- 
delivery of career education for minority and low-jncome students. 
. 6. It conducted two career education mini-ponferences for minorities 

. • on the dates of November 21-22, 1975, and .March 19, 1976, in the 
Certter for Vocational Education at the 'Ohio State Univqrsit? in 
Columbus, Ohio. The participants were provided opportunities to , 
express important viewpoints, to raise issues about career educa- 
tion for,minorities, to rg^pt to the Office of Education's position 
paper on Career Education for Minorities, and to suggest organiza- 
tions for vafidation conferences on career education for minorities. 

Obvic>usly, the Office of Education, through its series of actions^hoped, 
as it were, to kill at least two birds with one stone. H feoped, that is/to 
devefbp not only a visible concept of 'career education, but-also to s$e that 
sucfva concept took shape as v a result of a wide, informed consensus. It 
fioped Slso, as a function of this consensus— that is, as an added yet 
perhaps Inseparable dividend— to reveal the proper constructive-relation- 
ship of career education to the significant rpjssion of inrlproving life in 
Americafor America's'minorities. n ^ 

Apropos of this "wide, informed consensus, ",a fairly detailed account of 
what was actually involved may well be helpful. In accord with the 1971T 
request of Sidney P. Marland, Jr., the Office, of ^Education was alr^adyr 
, using, in 1974, a definition of career education which had been "provided by 
. national scholars and practitioners who were experts in Career education. 
Now, irrtts"aflempf to get all the help it reasonably could, the£>ffice of 
Education obtained data which represented, as nearly as possible/ from an 
audience carefully selected for its broad dispersion and Some diversity, 
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conceptual agreements on 19 detailed items associated with career educa- 
tion. This audience was obtained through the use of the responses of 224 
"mini-conference" participants, 40 Stgrte department of education person- 
hel^anri 17 national leaders. (Mention should -be^made olihe fact that the 

"Draft Docume/rt" and Study Gw/de were sent to 340 sej££ted'experis,.of * 

whom, however, only 281 , or 82 percent, returned the Study Guide in a form 
which' could be used in the compilation of data. f -The numbers of persons 
Jrom the three groups who answered "yes" or "no" to statemenfs or ques?- 
i tions contained in the "Draft Document" and the Study Guide.are shown ih 
* Appendix A,). 

Possibly of special interest among the 19 items submitted to the Office 
of Education's selected audience was item.no. 5a, which asked*1n your 
opinion, dp you find 'career education' appropriately defined as the totality 
of educational experiences through which one learns to work? Undeniably, 
item no. 5a does se^jn to imply a particular emphasis on work for career 
education. A majority L or 81 percent, of the "mini-conference" partici- , 
^££nts, a(ong with 80 percent of the State department gf education person- 
^^nel, agreed fhat they did. Individuals within these two groups were practi- 
tioners who had worked closely with children, teenagers, £gults, and 
professionals Jrr the area of career education. On the other hand,*a little 
more than a majority, or 59 percent of the national leaders agreed with the 
definition,* while empther two-fifths, or41 percent, of these national leaders • 
disagreed with the statement in item no. 5a. Although, incidentally, sorne 
of the national leaders were experts in career education and others were 
highly specialised ih disciplines closely related to career education, it 
probably should be noted here that national leaders are often considerably 
removed fro/n classrooms whiph contain young children -and teenagers. 
Such leaders do tend, hoyvever, ^o be muqh a part of what is often called the 
real world, and certainly of any world in which work plays a prominent role. 
(Qata referred to in this paragraph taay be found in Table 1 , page 5*.) 

It may well be an arresting*circum^tance4hat an impressive percentage 
H * of Office of Education's selecteH^audience wfiqse lives were not 
engrossed by schooling as a profession couRHse interpreted as possessors 
of a reluctance to equate career, education with sinjple'preparation for a 
job. This reluctance possibly becomes even more arresting if it is'cprre-" 
lated with the responses from OE's selected audience to two other of the 
19 items used in its queriesby the Office of Education. , * * 

Item no. 6 £sec,,6) asked whether or not "Career education te for air 
persons— the young and % the old; the mentally ha<jdicapped and the 
• intellectually gifted; the pobnand the wealthy; males and females; students 
In eleryventary schools and 'in the graduate colleges." ThSre was nearly 
complete agreement updn this item among the three groups of respond- 
ents. Ninety-eight percent of both the "mini-conference" and the j>tate v 
department of education personnel felf that career education, indeed; was" 
for all persons. There was 100 percent agreement with this position oh the 
part of the national leaders. (For these data, seeT?ble1, page 5.)- 
- Item no. 3 asked: Do you find the following definition of 'work 1 to be 
appropriate? 'Work: defined as conscious effort aimed at producing bene- 
fits for oneself and/or for others/ A large majority, or 86 percent, of the 



NUMBERS AND PERCENTS OF RESPONSES FR6M VARICES GROUPS WHICH ANSWERED "YES" QR "NO" 
, * TO THREE ITEMS CONTAINED IN THE STUDY^ GUIDE ACCOMPANYJNG THE DRAFT, OF 

' "AN INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION" . ' ' 



Mini-Conf. State Dept. Ed, -- • NationaLLeadersr 

N - 224 N «4(T* » N i 17 * 



Per- f Per- F*er- Per- ' 'Per- 

.Item and dumber v_- Yes c$nt No cent Yfes Cent No cent Yes cent No' 



Do you find o the foHowIng deflnltibn of 
"wony* to bo° appropriate: ''toork defined 

as cdftsctfous^ effort* alrrteV a| producing . ■ * ' 1 * . 

benefits for oneself and/or others"? ' 192 86 9 4 36 " 90 — * — 6 35 

5(a), " • ' % ' .. 

In yovir opinion, do you find "career educa- » - ' 

tion" appropriately defined as the. totality / * 

ot educational experiences through which . • 

onelearnsto'work? . *183 81- 20 " 9- 29* 72 6 15 10 59 
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. 6(sec.6) * : , * • > ¥ t s m x 

Career education is for ail persons— the * • 

young and the old; the* mentally hand!-' t * * • * 

capped and the intellectually gifted; the - a 9 . 

' poor and the wealthy; males and females; m * * , s 

students in elementary schools^and ir> the \ 4 « • " 

graduate colleges. . H * ' 7Z% 98 — — 39 " 98- 1 2 17 " 100 * — — 



"minteonference" participants and an even large\ma]ority, or 90 percent, 
of the State department of education personnel responded affirmatively to 
this Item-r However, among the national leaders/only 35 percent agreed, c 
whilean identical percent of these leaders disagreed with the definition. 

What does seem to emerge, with not too much contrary import, from 
items. 5a, 6 (sec. 6), and 3, and sophisticated reactions 'to them, is a 
proposition about the desirable nature of career education which argues, 
first, that career education should prepare those exposed to it to cope suc- 
cessfully witlvthe problem of having a rewarding career in the world of 
work, buUwhich also .argues that career education does not, or at least 
should not, mean. either that such education is only for ascertain clafcs of 
worHers or that it precludes terms of schooling not explicitly vocational in 
their intent and character. The combined implications pf items 5a, 6 (sec. 
6), and 3, in other words, confute a strong plea against any overly simpli- 
fied, unimaginative concept of career education which would reduce that 
education to an exercise in the machine tooling of robots capable merely of 
performing a limited function in some designated role within the area of job 
execution and of job execution only. - 

Opfthe positive side, therefore, an enlightened concept of career educa- 
tion takes into account the circumstances that any person, in the totality of 
a vocational career, may be employed at more than one job, or even more 
than oner kind of job. This could, indeed, always have'been true. It is 
certainly true today, truer even than in the jspent past, lor our present • 
world is one which thrives on invention, innovation, and sweeping cftange. 
•Horses and buggies have become motorcycles and cars. Balloons afe 
su^rsonicjets and rockets to the moon. Trails are superhighways. One in 
Chicago measures 47 ianes across from side to side atlfs widest point. The 
neighborhood grocery store i's a supermarket, probably In a shopping 
center "where more and more the magip of computers replaceStraanuaK 
^t^jQ inri workers trained in obsolete skills. For our present, and Certainly 
for the future which seems inevitable, no career education "which sends 
boys, to shops and girls to classes irt typing makes sense. It is pot only that 
West Point now has female cadets. It is also now that too mudh work has 
become technological or service oriented. 
During the past 4 decades the work weeMias become shorter and 
# shorter. By the^end oMhe next decade, t|*e American population will 
'possibly have at its disposal even more leisure time. Career education 

♦ permits teachers to provide children with learning experiences whichsmay 
help,them when they are grown, in.thisiitimtaent future with ^ts decrea'secb 
demands uptfn most adults for hours on the jobT tp*yse their spacious 

^leisure in rewarding ways. f • ^ / * * 

Career education, of course, cannot by itself completely recast bur views 
of these' issues. Yet it can include within its vision' of what it wishes to 
accompjlsh a definitipn of "career" which recognizes the significance in 

* human lives of so-called nonproductive hours. And so it is that ah intelli- 
gent curriculum in career education has good reason to offer training in 
fofmsof play as in, for example: (Ifcgaijie clubs in which chikJreffrearn to 

1 **f)lay checkers,, dominoes, chess, cribbage, arid bridge; (2) hobby^clubs in 
which children are taught to read for fun, to do creative writing, to'deVelop 



and Ho circulate a newspaper,* to plant a garden, or to start pot plants/or 
beautifying a roqjn; (3) workshop time, (possibly In^the last period of a 
achdol^day, coring which children. are ,p4rmitted to follow their own con- 
structive and creative v Interests; (4) arrangements with J other creative 
teach'ers tor students to visit those teachers' classrooms ki order to learn 
various hobbies; (5) arts and. crafts clubs or practical- arts clubs; (6) a 
requirement for young children to bring something to school to be used 
during theirlelsure tims^apd preferably something which Is ^manipulative; 
, (7) .encouragement of youngsters to read and to write for the elderly, as 
vyell as to run errands for them; (8)1 a recognition of teenagers for any 
constant help which they.mlght give to persons who are in nursing homes 
or residential settings for th& aged; *>nd (9) a te^qhing to children of par- 
liamentary procedure. The young mUst be taught to relax and to play in a 
- , -constructive manner. "Career education, aware of fcontemporary reality, 
must be an education which defines '(£&reer" in terms relevant to our era. # 
That, if nothing else, is why career education pfoperly is classless, sex- 
less, and ageless. Truck drivers now— some oVwhpm, incidentally, are 
women— often need as much to*be businessmen as tff be mechanics. And 
fhere are certainly many truck drivers now, to use a term no longer always 
♦ as .honorific as it orfce was, who are as middleplass as middleclass can be/ 
Moreover, not only the young who have not entered the labor market now 
goto school. Older peopfe study everything. As training in personal culture 
may,be a continuing process involving, at any stage of an individual life, 
enrollment in an academic curriculian^so may be career education. 

It is clear that no effective career education can ignore what^re often 
called today Ihe "basics." People at work, or ejsewhere, today are lost if 
they cannot read and write and figure. The extent to which one acquires the' 
"basics," or the three R's, generally serves as the foundation for the kind 
and the qualtty of education which will help suffice the human being for the 
kind and thefjuatity of gainful employment as well as the kind and the 
quality of leisure and citizenship in which each will become involved even- 
tually. Many minority children must be impressed with the fact that the 
basics .are a veryMmportint necessity which will enable them, to lead 
■ productive Jives in ao ever more rapidly changing society. Children must be 
taught that Jhey get 'from any form of wdrk exactly what they put into that 
Work, More 'precisely, children get frqpn the effort which is put into learning 
the basics, lamong other things: (1) some benefits which enable them to 
better understand theV school work in progressing 'front one grade level'to * 
the next grade level; (2) the satisfaction of knowing that the^ have made a, 
contribution to the group of which they are a part; and (3) a good'foundation 
for becoming self-sustaining citizens who "will function effectively in a 
world of gainful employment and inawdHd which will permit each to partici- 
pate, to a greater and more satisfying extent, -in tlje productive use Qf 
unpaid work and leisure time. * % 

But something foore is "basic" too. No person lives in a vacuum, wh'eth^c 
in or out of his or her isolated self. We are ail hunr^an. yVe can only fulfill 
ourselves when we explore levels of experience beyond those of mere 
brutish sjibsistence. We can divert ourselves, harmfully or helpfully, in our 
» leisure. We can cuitivate refinements of our sensibilities which nourish and , 
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strengthen our capacities to enjo^such expressions of the human spirit as 
music/'Rainting and the plastic arts, and literature. To extend our capacity 
lobe humane is an indispensable complement of our work. Wi\hout such an 
extension, bur work is meaningless, a-drudging through a iightless tunnel 
on a passage^devoid of what we tend to call the finer things of life. It 
follows* then, th^t career education ideally requires a humanistic com- 
ponent in the traihkig it provides. Thus it moves against the possible 
vacuum within a self/At the same time, career education should be as con- 
cerned "with the world outside the self, the public world of participation and 4 
decision and opinion, as it is with the world of the .inner self. Only so can it 
be fully humane in the most promising definition of its program. And, 
therefore, only so can career education justify its hope of making sure it 
penalizes no one whom it seeks to school. 

Actually there is 'an element of reform in career education which is con-" 
nseted with revolt against too blind a subserviency to the past.^Schpol&are 
conservative and^to some' degree, they probably should be,. We need to 
know the history of our kind, of our earth—indeed, of our cosmos. We need 
to retain some learned responses which were formulated sometimes long 
before we were born, .But thete should be limits to our veneration of any 
status quo. Shakespeare as a boy scholar in 16th-cejitury England was 
taught Latin grammar. Young clerks, apprentices in the only, educated class, 
of a Europe just emerging from the Middle Age?, needed Latin. That was 
the language of the mass. Their careers depended upon their education v So 
did their lives. The essential principle has not changed. Schools today 
should prepare students fbr what is and for what probably will, be. Some 
specialists still need Latin. But even contemporary specialists, it almost 
surely 6an be maintained, can profit, at some point jfvtheir schooling, from 
a version of, history different from that taught to ous parents and their 
- predecessors, a version from whigh high school students, for example; 
now will learn, among other thinqs, of the, new importance of Asia and 
Africa. Career education addresses itself to living people in the living world, 
tyhatjs required, it asks, for an American receiving formal instruction while 
young, 'to be ready for the responsibilities of maturity, not in a vanished 
timo, but in the era of his or her own existence? - . 4 

The reform element in career education is exciting^ But it is*also sensi- 
ble. And it is,, in a very good and exacting sense, democratic. Minorities, 
subject as they have been to persistent wrongs, are understandably ^well 
advised to question i). There was a time, a long time, when schooling was 
v largely withheld from American Blacks. Laws forbade the teaching of black 
slaves. In 1900, using the Census Bureau's definition of illiterate as "any 
person 10 years of age or oyer who is not able to read or write-either in 
English or some ojher language/' 44.5 percent pf American Blacks were 
still illiterate. By the same definition^ black^illiteracy had been, inciden- 
tally, 81.4 percent in 1870, the first year after slavery, and would.drop only 
to a st(|l high 22.9 percent in 1920, slightly more than^a half century ago. 
Figures for school expenditures in the segregated South pf the first half of 
this century tell a depressing- story. For instance, as late as 1940 nine 
Southern States spent an average of $50.14 from public revenues on every 
white school child, but only $21 .54 on every black counterpart. These same 
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State's at that time spent about five times as much in capital outlay for 
. white schools asbWSk, bought their white pupils about four times as many . 

* books as rtiefiTBfack. and paid white teachers usually about twice as muqh ' 
ae?they paid black. , ^ 

By 1974, nevertheless l school completion rates among Blacks 25 td 29 
years of age could be reported as "(a) less than five years of elementary . 
education, only 1.8 percent; (b) four years or more of high school, 71.3 per- 
cent; \c) four y*ars or more of college, 11 .0 percenf; and the median school 
years completed, 12.5." 7 Yefras late aaJune 1976, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 40.3 percent of black teenagers, as compared ^with +6.1 
percent of white teenagers, were jobless. Moreover, job ceilings still oper- 
ate against BJacks. Conditions are improving; not nearly so many oHhem 
as once was true must expect to sp£nd their entire lives in "Negro" jobs/ 
Even so, in 1974, prrly 710,000 Blacks were classified as professrbnal and 

* technical workers (1 1 ,365,000 white workers wete so classified). More than 
v ^ttoo-thirds of all black mothers \Vere classified as blue-collar, service (here 

meaning the menial services) and, in some fashion, agricultural. The 
median income of black men as the year began w^ $6,630; for black 
women, $4,107. For Whites, the corresponding figures were $10,184 and 
$4,967. _ 

Admittedly, education is not the sole culprit responsible foV the eqo-^ 
nomic woes of American Blacks.. Social attitudes and actions cannot be 
interpreted so simply. Yet, with full allowance for the complexity of the 
factors ihvokedin anything so massive as racist practicp in America, 
education has determined significantly l^ow.Americans think and what they 
do. Conceived as it hast>een here, career education is at least the kind of 
education which may well address itself rr\pre effecjivety than any previous 
philosophy of education in America to the Amelioration of the»attitudes and 
practices that have hitherto so long and so un9onBcionably4<ept the Negro 
"in h{& place." It can help Whites to accept a minority pre^m^e where that 
pretence has traditionally been negligible or virtually nonexjstdQtJXpafrdo 
.mubjt) to "prepare minority' persons to wirf their full shafe of rewards and 
responsibilities In American life. t 

An excellent statement pf\M constructive relation which career educ^- 
tion can bear toward ".Amertcln minorities may be found in Kenneth B. 

* Hoyfs "Career Education for Minorities and Low r !ncome Students," an 
addresswhicli Hoyt delivered to the National Career Education Conference 

^ held in Racine, Wisconsin, on October 21 ,,1974. In that address Hoyt keyed 
4iis remarks to the^Ollowingassertion: 4 

Career education for minority and low-income persons has, to date, been 
. generally a matter^f over-promise and under-deljvery, . /. to build posi- 
tively demands that we be willing to look realistically af bothmromlses 
and at problems in thretf categories: *; ) ' 

(1) conceptual assumptions; * I 

(2) process assumptions of career education; and \ 

(3) programmatic assumptions of career education.' 

Hoyt' s conceptual assumptions agree with those already described here. 
For him, that is, career education trains not so much for a-specific voca- 
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r tional skill is for adaptability in the labor market; grounds all that it does on 
^mastery-of fundamental subjects; is hospitable to all people; and places a 
prenthJip on humanistic orientation. For'him, its process assumptions move 
jthrougfi ?even stages, each of which subsumes ail that precedes it in an 
ante pattern qf development. The seven stages are, in order: career 
reftess; career exploration; career motivation; career decisionmaking; 
prtfparafioh; career entry; and career maintenance and progression, 
he sB§s°it, the Effectiveness of the pareer development mode] for 
itjrafra Jow-jncotpe students is closely relatedto three programmatic 



^mptionsf^reer^education is a, collaborative effort; the clasV^om 
ctw is*a maj6r key to the success of career education; and career 
ucatittQte inexpensive. v * . t 
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. Are the Process and Programmatic Assumptions 
V of Career (Education Applicable to the Needs 
of Minorities? * 

During the span of years between the kindergarten and po'stsecondary 
schooling, career education, as a process, can help immensely to serve the 
needs of minority and low-income students. When the children first enter 
school, they are provided with activities which, wittingly or unwittingly, 
serve as an introduction to the world of work. 

From early ohildhood through the sixth grade, school activities' may eas* 
j|y be orchestrated around the development of career awareness. Each 
chHd's future career will probably be based upon the acquisition of certain 
basic skills»inseparable from mature existence in a literate society. Empha- . 
sis must be Rlaced, then, early in elementary education, upon the relation- 
ship of reading, writing, and arithmetic, the traditional three r's, to the wide 
'range of possible occupations wit^which the child is being acquainted. The 
' minority and low-income children must be helped in their conscious efforts 
. to learn the basic educational skills, these traditional three r's, for, without 
them, satisfying vrork-ean^eeome an increasingly unlikely possibility^ 
"they move from grade to grade. - * 

Jrhe acquisition of the basic educational skills is related, among other 
things, to the extent to which children learn that they obtain from an activ- 
ity what they put into it, realize that in "doing thefr work they reward them- 
selves by knowing that they have put fortb effort which has accomplished 
and'achieved, come to understand that theyare h_ejpingthem$elves as well 
as making a contribution to the progress of a grouped develop a positive • 
concept about themselves and everything with which they are associated, o 
Thefninority chikJ^must be made aware of contributions to society which 
have been made by members of his or Her ethniagroup. Until recent years 
very little if anything, was said in American schools about exerppjary black 
behavior. It would be no great'problem now, in any school system in Amer- 
ica to correlate available fruits of research and lesson planning in such a 
way that', in virtually' every discipline in the>ystem's curriculum, attention" 
would be paid to the honorific contributes of minorities. 

If and when minority children, iry-trfe elementary, school, are taught the 
basic skitls, exposed to, and encouraged to participate in, activities which 
help them to realize that their conscious efforts are meaningful made 
' aware of the value of their efforts to themselves and to any group of which 
they are a part, and treated in a manner which enables them to believe trt*4 
they are worthwhile human beings, then career education will have deliv- 
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ered the essential components /of jhe first step in the process of career 
development. It is understandable that positive motivation on the part of 
the teacher and the child is'a rie'c'essity in 1 a "success approach" during 
these early years. / 7 

. Once the indispensable foundation is laid, during the elementary years 
career exploration and .career motivation (which are vitally important) 

.< should become pleasant and Rewarding/experiences for minority and low 

■ income students as they move from grade seven through grade nine Of 
course, it is a categorical imperative that teachers, counselors, and others 
in charger of the education of children be ever creative and objective. Other- 
wise tracking" enters the picture, and career education becomes pre- 

, cisejy the educational trap" of which minorities are, as they should be 
fearful. _ » • 

Apparently, the junior hjigh school should constitute a period doring 
which career education should use the training in basio skills which its * ' 
students have received in lower grades to begin to equip these students 
with a kind of knowledge and sets pf attitudes calculated to prepare them 
or an economy rescued from massive unemployment and no longer bedev- 
ifed with high rates of crime. Junior high school years admittedly are trying 
years. Even so, e probably they are the very years when the humanistic orien- " 
tation Of career education, with its strong impetus toward socioeconomic 
reforms, should, perhaps, first appear in the career«educatiga Impact on 
career-education students. \ 

This humanistic element in career education, as a matter-of fact, cannot 
be permitted to be withheld from a student's junior high school years It is 
during these years that a student should blend career. Exploration with * 
career decisionmaking. It is at this time that each of them should ask them- 
selves the three vital questions: "What is important to me^WhaUs possible 
-for me? What is probable for me?"» The teaching/learnfrto process must 
be, consequently, in an enlightened program' of career education a-proc- 
ess designed to aid m. finding, for every student, the right answers to these < 
questions. The process may begin in junior high school. Obviously it con- " 
tinues, probably with considerably more intensity, through (nigh school In 
high school, incidentally, school counselors ideally should play "important 
roles in career education. There is much talk now, of occupational cluster!" > 
If counselors in high school can do nothing else, they can solpresent these 
°8SCi and relate them t0 academ 'c decisions by the minority students to 
who* they minister professionally that minority students end upVrieither in 
tracks 'nor with unrealistic hopes. . \ 

Career entry, career maintenance, and career progression are'dependent * 
upon school-business-labor-industry-government-community Interrela- 
tions, The disproportionate unemployment rates of black and white- teen- 
agers over - a 20-year period speak for themselves. In-order for career 
education to provfe its value (and even validity) where job placement for ' 
minority and low-income students, is concerned, it must advocate and " 
devise situations in which, the family, the school, social agencies within 
local and national communities, business, industry, and government 'all 
collaborate in programs'to improve the minority's present plight Of par- 
ticutar help in this regard certainly could.be legislation expediting Federal 
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funding for (1 ) various parenUeducation projects which could assist minor- 
ity and low^lncome panants'to become aware of, among other things, the 
.organic relationship between self-concept? and work ethics for both them- 

# selves and 'their children; (2) work-study- programs for minority and low- 
' income parents;,(3) scholarships and fellowships for the fiscal support of 

minority and low-income students in colleges and .universities; (4) work 
programs for unemployed minority and low-income parents and school 
dropouts; (5) speqial programs' aimed at the elimination* of academic 
problenrts induced b? socioeconomic factors which affect harmfully many 
minority and low-income students; (6) programs dealing with sensitivity 
training ih' the areas of ^prejudice fmd racism in order that administrators, 
teacher^, counselors, other educational personnel, and students can join 
in efforts to make America's'educational establishment one which is a truly,, 

* democratic resource for. all children; and (7) other programs perhaps yet to 
be conceived which promise to members of low-income families encour- 

. agement and movement, for them, toward more self-sustaining and more 
self-respecting lives. But' minority and low-income students stand small 
chance of receiving the overall benefits of career education unless HEW's 
Office of CMI Rights, the U.S. Department of Justice, the U.S. Department 
of LaDorgaajJ other components of the national government sensitive to 
minority needs ptQJ/jtfe help in the enforcement of the right to work lor all 
individuals. Bui the Office of Career Education has been consistent in its 
efforts to eliminate conceptual process, and programmatic problems" 

.which hava become associated with careereducation for minorities. 

« The 20 mini-conferences which were conducted during 1974 for' local 
coordinators and practitioners from. each of the 50 ^States provided con- 
siderably agreement upon the concept of career education but very little 
agreement was reached on the ptaper timing of specific learning-experi- 
ences jn career education. Tfiis proweni of the proper timing was investi- 

" gated from September 8, 1975, through May 21, 1976, during which time 27 
mini-conferences were funded as a project urfderan Office of-Career Edu- 
cation grant. (See Table II, page* 14). Thes<j minh-conferences, divided 

.-into three, phases, were organized and administered by Richard Miguel of 
the Center for Vocational Education at Ohio £tate University in Columbps, 
Ohio, and chaired by Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director of the Office of Career^ 
Education. The participants .included 144 practitioners, 42^ State co- 
ordinators of dareeL£dii£3tion, 10 concep'tualizers, and 64 executive offi- 
cers *of national organ izationscthd associations. 10 c \ 

The*ideal scope and sequenc^of career education constituted a major 
area pi investigation throughoutNhe 27*.mini-conferences. Scqpfe and 

'sequence were examined in the hopie that suggestions might thus be 
formulated for the improvement of the capacities qfjeducatqrs to specify, 
\o % compare, and to evaluate programmed strategies which would make , 
career education optimally productive for all students. Other areas of 
career education which were investigated/ncluded: (1) evaluation; (2) coun- 
seling; (3) business, labor, and industry; (4) parent interaction; (5) career 
education for special populations; along with (6) coordination efforts at the 

A State level as well as involvement and support of national organizations - 
both within and outside education. . 
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TABLE II 4 

[JTWENTY-$EVEN MINI-CONFkRENCES FOR-. 
CAREER "EDUCAffor^J, 1975-1976 



— 
Phase 



1 



TWELVS MINI-CONFERENCES FOR CAREER EDUCATION 
PRACTITIONERS 

A * * i M 

Conferences '1-4 

Scope" and sequende for the delivery o\ career education through trie leaching/ 
1 — «-g process " i 
Grades K-3, 1 
Grades 4-6, 1 
Grades 7-9, 1 
Grades.10-12 



in 

(2) 
(3) 
(4) 



he delivery of career education to special segments the 



! teachers 
| teachers 
[teachers 
12 teachers 

Conferences 5-8 

Scope and sequence Iprpfclemslssociated with major organizational aspects of 
career education \\ r 
• (5) Evaluation, 12 Specialists 1 * 

(6) Counseling, 12 Guidance personnel 

(7) Business/LaboWlndustry (B/L/l), 12 representatives 
/' ($^/ Parent concern^ 12 parents 
-^Conferences 9-1 2 

v * Scope and sequence fo 
population 

1 (9) Handicapped, 12ppresentatives £ # 

, <v (l6) Female students, 2 representatives 
> '^dy -Gifted and Talenh J, 12 representatives 
(12) Minority groups, 1 representatives* 

2: REVIEW e>FPr ^SE ONE— STATE ' 

GOORDINATO S OF CAREER EDUCATION 
Th(rteen'State coo jinators- * ~\ 

Thirteen State coo Jirtators 

Thirteen State coo Jinators , • A ' 

Thirteen State cod Jinators J* 

3: REVIEW OF PH ,SE ONE— "FEN SPECIAL EMPHASIS 

MINI-CONFSRI ^JCES: ^ASSOCIATIONS' VIEWS 
Conceptualize^ \ ^ ^ 

Review of Phase l!i ini-conferences 1-4 on teacrftng/fearning process 
ReVlew of Phase lln ini-conference 5 on evaluation 
FfeviewofPftase(mini-conference7onB/L/l ' * 
Review of Phase \ mini-conference 6 on counseling * - 
Review of Phase \ minWTonference 1 1 on giftecl and talented < 
Review of Pha§e I mini-conference 9 on handicapped ^ 



- IPhase 

/ (13) 
(14) 
%' (15) 
^ (16) 

Phase 

d>) 
(18) 
' W9) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 

(24) ' Review of Phase I mini-conference 42 on minority groups* 

(25) ,* Review of Phase I minteonference fQ oh female students > 

(26) Review of Phase I mini-conference 8 on parents % / ' 
SPECIAL MINI-CONFERENCE/* 

0 {27) Involvement df Commijnity Organizations and Associations in Career Educa- 

* 'MinVconferences on 
Conferences, p 2) 



4* 



Career Education for Minority Groups (see Miguel's, Career Education Mini- 
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The 27 mini-conferences were (jjvided intolhree phases. The first phase ^ 
involved 144 local practitioners andJDr Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director oMhe 
Office of Career Education, in a dialogue wNch dealt with these 'topics: (1) ^ 
teaching and learning processes; (2) evaluation; (3) counseling; (4) busi- v 
ness, labor, antf industry; (5) parent interaction; (6) the handicapped; (7) - 
females; (8) the gifted any the taleRted; and (9\ minorities. The second 
phase of the project involved 5?,coordinators of career education wt)o> * 
represented all of 1he 50 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
Four mini-conferences perrnitt&J the participants: (1) to share thpir con- 
cernfe; (2) to discuss their problems, (3) to develop plans, (4) tareport on 
the state of career education in their States, and (5) to identify strategies^_^ 
for future progress. The third phase of the project permitted small groups 
of five or six participants to discuss the proceedings of individual confer- , 
ences Which had convened during the first ph^e of the project The particir 
pants also discussed with Dr. Hoyt^some ways in which their 1 organizations^ 
could participate more effectively in career education as well as some ways ^ 
in \yhich the Office of Career Education could help them in their own career 
education efforts. Among the 27 mini-conferences, two mjpi-QDnferences" 
(12and 24) dealt with career education for minorities. <. i 

A brief review of;«career education conferences for Minority group's 
reveals that the 1972 National Policy Conferences op Education for Blocks, 
cosponsored by the UVban League and thfe Congressional Black Caucus, 
prompted the idea for a National Conference on Career Education: rmplica*- 
Hons for Minorities. Various ethnic gfoup leaders were contacted concern- 
ing the idea, and theit responses were overwhelminply'positive The con- 
feree was held February 1-3„1973. Then, 'on October 21 J974, Dr. Hoyt 
delivered an address, "Career Education for* N4inor?ity and^Low-lncome 
Students," to participants in attendance aUhe National Career Education^ 
Conference in Racine, Wisconsin. 

On November 21-22, 1975, "Mini-ConferenCe 12, Career Education for 
Minorities," conven^inJhe^Center for Vocational Edfucatidri £t Ohio State 
University in Columbus, Ohio, in attendance wpre 12 participants who rep- 
' resented minority groups in-the Distrietof Columbia and iffthe 10 States 
which follow. (1) California, (2) Idaho, \3hlliRQis; (4) 'Massachusetts; (5) 
Michigan; {6) Mississippi, (7) New Mexico, (8) J^ew York; (9) Oregon; ancf 
(10) Washington. 

Consensus was achieved on the s^ven important insights, which are 
listed below." i 

1. Some of the 'brightest of* minority youth are, to. be .found in the 
„ "dropout programs" because theyare too sm^rt to putoip with the 
system 'tas is*" ' ^ 




5. On Indian reservations, pojnmunityjeadership roles are not typically 
' assumed, nor assigned to, college graduates. """^v^ 

' 6. With minority persons, it may he more necessary to deal with imme- 

* , diate need gratification than Vvith long-run planning. , 4 
7. While "techniques" appropriate for minority youth in career educa- 
tion will differ from those used with white youth, there is not simply • 

• , one set of techniques that apply to all. Obviously, each is a unique . 
individual. Thus, when you ask, "What is different about career edu- 
cation for minority persons?" yotf*re asking essentially a^nonsense 
question.' - r 

>v Among the issues raised about career education for;minorities, the 
participants agreed upon consideration pf the" 13 which follow: 

* * I^^Howcan Jbareer education assure parental involvement with Indian 
youth? • ; 
2 V When will appropriate career education materials be developed Jor 
bilingual students?* ' ^ v . • , 

3. How can appropriate yremodels be found for Indian youth? 

4. Career educatiorvaoa bilingual education share many of the same 
concerns and goals. How, can- they be brought together ir\wa"ys ' 

: . that let bpth programs serve youth better? 
. . 5l 'Are there special' career education problems for various -subcul- 
tures within the community of minority persons? /. . , * 

6. How can we keep the primary emphasis of career education on 
the teacher rather than on materials? * , s ># 

7. How do youi motivate pupil§ toward career goate ( when they come 
* from families in wty'ch five*, to six "generations fiave been on relief 

all their liv^fc? . . 

'8. How can* effective car6$r education be delivered to minority 

'personsin rural Amerjca? . * . 

9. Minority persons have been forced to exist on dreams because 
\ they have been denied facts for career decisionmaking. How can 

, we solve the dfial problems of (a) obtaining valid data/and' (b) 
\ \ transmitting valid data to minority persons? 

10. Federal legislation, rules, and regulations, qre^ very effective in 
maintaining the status q uo because they -are often not fully 
explained to minority persons. How can they be changed to bring 
more emphasis to nontraditional people and programs? "\ 

11. H6w can career education and industry personnel more effectively 
^ • work together in providing appropriate career educatipn oppor- 
tunities for minority persons? 

. 12. Career development theories hate been largely built.using white, 
middle-class males as subjects. How c£m more appropriate career 
development theories for minority persons be built, tested, and 
k s uitilizedf • v ' . m ] 

13. Curriculum revision is important. How, for example, can all pupfls 
m kn9w.it was a Black who invented air brakes and that a -Black 

* ^-assist^d in designing the District of Columbia? 
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The reactions fff the participants to the Office of Education's position 
• paper, "Carder Education for Minority and Low-Income Students," sug- 
gested that:* - x : x 

, 1 . -The paper was in general acceptable to them. - * 
. 2. The paper seemed to f jt Slacks better than Indians. 
-3. A definition of the term "minority" should be included. ^ ' 

4. "Culturally different" could.be substituted4or "minority" and would 
increase acceptability to Indians. 

5. There should be a stronger emphasife on the need for infusing career 
education into the>curriculum. * ^ 

* 6. A stronger emphasis upon counseling should be built into the 
paper." y N 

The thirteen suggested organizations' for a validation conference on 
career education for minorities were: p t 

, \. ^National Congress of American Indians 
2. Association of Mexican-American Educators, 
3 1 National Indian Education Association 

4. Education Commission, NAACP . ~, 

5. National Urban League 1 

,6. Southern Christian Leadership Conference 

7. Teacher RightsDiviSion, NEA ' , 

8. National School Boards Association (NSBA) 
v 9.* National Migrant Educatiort*Association 

10. Association for Non-White Cpncerns, American Personnel £nd 

Guidance Association (APGA) r I 
11V ASPIRAof America, Ihc. , J 
12.. Northwest AffiliatedJribes * ' ' ■ t - 

13. Mexican-American Council oh (Education 

• Then, on March 18, 1976* four .participants met in the Gramercy Inn, 
Washington, D.C., for "Mini-Conference 24— Career Education for Minor- 
ities,',' Chaired by Dr. Hoyt.*The participants discussed the proceedings 
of the November 21-22, 1975, "Mini-Qonference 12— Career, Education 
for Minorities." They suggested "ways in which their organizations could 
participate more effectively in career education and* ways whereby the 
Office of Career Education qould help them in their own career-educa- 
tion efforts. Thus, betweenjtovember 21, 1975, and March 18, 1976, the' 
Office of Education and the Office of Career Education had fulfilled a 
sixth mission in their efforts to make career education more' realistic in 
fulfilling the ne6ds of Americans less dominant segments" of * the 
population/ f *A 

Career education, properly understood, can be a boon to each of 

y America's minority groups. American Black§ have, understandably, some 
questions about jt. It does, for jone thi^g, remind them of traditional 
accommodatitnismr'as, for instate, that, of Booker T. Washington* His- 

~todc circumstance. or, to be more precise, the dread possibility that 
hlstpry may be repeating itself, lean have a great deal to do with the 
reception of career education by America's black leaders. 
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V^hy are Minority Leaders Concerned 
About Career Education? ,0 

' > ^ , • ' 

/ It will be remembered that Blacks 'were enslaved in America until the 
Thirteelnth Amendment freed them in 1865. For a while after that, uncter 
Reconstruction, ,hope did .exist -that Blacks would be - permitted to 
become flrst-ilass citizens. Part of this 1 hope, incidentally, depended* 
'upon the work of agencies like the Freemen's Bureau and the mis- 
sionary zeal of colleges like the Fisk which young W.E.B. D.uBois would 
attend and the "pld" Atlanta University from which James Weldon John- 

• son was a relatively early graduate. But Reconstruction endedLwithout 
Blacks becoming anything like first-class citizens. Instead^ itwa^fot- 
lowed by a period of "Redemptfcm" in which Blacks were pOt back, ^nd 
severely kept "in their place. 1 ' Blacks stayed' essentially in that place 
until the 1950s, then came the "Second Emancipation" of the Supreme 

*bourt decision of 1954, and a "Second Reconstruction," although much 
more satisfying and far reaching than the first, 4 in the civil rights activism 
of thq tete 1950s and all of the 1960s. If history is repeating itself, there 
could'be in the 1970s a seconc^tnovement of "Redemption." 

• In the first "Redemption;" an education?! philosophy and program 
exdrcised a rple which, ho matter how kindly it is viewed, seemed toff/ 
into* the hands of Jhe Redemptionists. That philpsophy*and that program 
had their great exemplars in Booker T. Washington and thqj institutipn- 
he founded and built/ .fuskegee Institute. It should be quickly and 
emphatically proclaimed thlt a distinct injustice is done to present-day 
Tuskegee by any charges that & fosters educational mediocrity for black 
youth pr any retreat from the highest standards of achievenr\ent-«ft(JJhe 
widest horizons of opportunity for all Americans, irrespective of race or 
creed. Indeed, Washington is not given full due until his ultimate end? 

"and' the quality of his pragmatism are closely analysed. Eveh so, Tus- 
J<egee in his day^ with its emphasis upon "w^ng with the hands," Its 
trades and farming" skills, and Washington's cautions to his -people to go 
slow/ aided -the, <cause of - second-class citizenship for the American 
Negro. ^S' , ' . 

* Clearly what minority leaders may well fear in the 1970s Is that history 
could be repeating itself too vj/ell in the 1970s* After the enthused 
ideatism of the 1960s, could the 1970s be to them as Washington's era 
was to Emancipation arid Reconstruction? Will career education be 
another expedient, however horiorable the intentions of its professional 
proponents, that would continue, in a. somewhat disguised 'form, a 
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"tracking" of black students reminiscent of the effects of the original 
Tuskegee idea? Couldn't this happen rl the wrong people, for example, 
manipulators of public policyOjmmical to ■ Blacks,, gain control of career 
• education and determine its interpretation and the way it is introduced 
into the schools? Or will career education meet the tests on job placement 
at the.end? Will it m'fact provide a positive sociological approach to bilm- ■ 
gual and bicultural development? 
- During the past 15 years a great deal of research has gone into the 
study of dialects' which are associated with minorities who speak a 
-"substandard English" as a result of their ethnic backgrounds (but "pos- 
sibly also their socioeconomic experience). During this same era even 
more research has been conducted on the cultural ■heritage of various 
minority groups who -were, and'. stm are, classed as "culturally 
deprived" and/or "d.sadvaeffaged." The fact is,, Booker T.- Washington 
may w<*|l have set the stage for much of this research wheh, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1895, in his famous "Atlanta Compromise" speech, he said: . 

' In all things that are purely social we can be as separate as the 
fingers, yet one -as the.- hand ift all things essential to mutual - 

progress. . . .» undkstand 'that the agitation of. ' 

n ' A queens "of socialequalit? i*Jhe extrlUUotl* and that progress 
^ * ? the enjoyment of all the pWKteges that will come to us ; must be 
the result of sevete and constant juggle rather- than. that of arti- 
ficial forcing. . .**•« « ' ' ■ _ 
Fof an interested observer 'can hardly fail to note thaVin 1896, the 
Supreme Court did make the "separate but equal" doctrine of Plessy vs. 
Ferguson the law of the land, and that Mr. Washington, after 1895, 
became the anointed leader of, and the spokesman for, the Negro in 
America "His viewpoints on -the civil liberties of -minorities were, of 
course, the Vx5mpn3m.se. They are- related to deprivation and disadv^ 
tage In formal education they are related to "track^g." 

Many minority leaders, when Washington was living, despised the tac- 
tics which- he used to reach his> goals.' Ttoday. many minority leaders dp 
not wish a resurrection of Mr. Washington's indirect proposa for sec- 
« ond-class citizenship among minority groups. The "tracking" of minority, 
"students, which can lead eventually to pbs with low status, low wages 
and a lack of jobs in an area for which theTe is an "ioversupply of 
"trained" workers, Jan increase the possibility of minority and Idw- 

■ income students remaining trapped in the "cycle of poverty And so 
two thoughts stay ever "fresh in the 'minds pf contemporary Negro 
leader*. The first of these is that Booker T Washington preached a 

t doetrine which emphasized industrial education for Negroes, and which, 

■ apparently, during the 65 years-which have followed his death has made- 
it easier for some to advocate the "tracking" of minority and low-income, 
students The second of these, which seldom leaves the minds of Negro. 

'leaders, 'is- that W. E. B. DuBo.s' so-called "Talented Tenth" of any 
minority-group can become lost forever in the process of tracking.. No 
\ education which seenis to sponsor only limited, .horizons for those 
' trained under its aegis and which also seems to ignore -the interests 01 
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* young people who might beconrfe intell&efaally powerful and leaders of 
. * "any group isan^ducation'palatableto America'sminoritiefc. a 

r As a concept, career education serves some groups more effectively 
than others, if only because of a conceptual gssumpticfn in Its basic 
\ creed which may generate serious operational challenges when ways are 
* / , being sought to meet' the needs minority and low-income' students 
- This cohceptuaLassumption states thaK'Career education* is for all per- 

sons—the young and the old; the mentally handicapped and 4Mteptel- 
lectually gifted; the.poor and the wealthy; males snd *femate?; v !^Bents 
in elementary schools and in graduate colleges." '« Career%ducation« 
that is, among othef things, emphasizes the goal of educa^on as prepa- 
ration for work for all persons ats^ill levels of education, serves as a 
catalytic agent which helps tQblendTne-lBaching/ learning -process with . 
the career development proce^. ahd stresses the necessity for the 
^acquisition of adaptability skills wltich may enable any individual to cope 
with change in an ever more rapidly Changing aqciety. L « . 

But to ch&nge the attitudes of 10 millior^poverty-stricker* children 
toward work most certainly cdnstitutes a serious challenge. Dunn^.1975,* 
"Aid to Fcfanilisg: with Dependent Children (AFDgy^nd medical and social 
Serviqes—totaled $22,591,000,000 . . . (with) -average monthly caseloads 
$f 11,078,000. . . 15 The term "work" often, to persons within the 
1 cycl^StfiOiifidyr^^^ too^abstoct term., And so it may well be that 
r ' • career education, if adopted, will be challenged to help'perhaps a large ' 
percentage pf poverty-sjricken youngsters to realize both that something 
Which they may not really have perceived as part of their own lives can, 
&nd will be, in their personal futures and that they must prepare them- 
** ~ * serves for such an eventuality., 

. , TheJerm._Vwo_rk^ thus implies that each humah Efeing has the need "to 
db^to achieve— to accomplish— to produce." Moreover, it thus implies 
^ that alftiuropn beings have the need to be wanted, to help themselves, .„ 
aQdto h^dp others. It says, in other wgrds, that everyone is driven by \t\e *** 
* ; ^ naU^l/craving "to be somebody." 'But here, 'again* the concept of 
ywork" can be- meaningless to. youngsters whose fathers have never 
worked, whose families are on public-welfare, who h^ve* openly 'been 
^told, "You ain't rjothin', M or Jiave been n\ade to feel, through inference, 
• that they are^'of little worth to themselves or to the world m general, and ' 
b who^ therefore, have to justify, e^Ven to themselves, -why they should 
work. A sense of defeat is easily developed in such youngsterslJn the 
words of Charlayne* Hunter, "Arguments by^ome economists that job- 
lessness among black teenagers will be reduced by the normal process, " 
of labor market activity is contradicted by the persistence of 'the high 
jobless* rates even in prosperous times." 17 Career^ducation, must, 
almost syrelyassume that to end this special joblessness steps will have 
to be taken to change, not only the psychology of Whites 'who discrimi- ' 
; ~ 'nate, but also of Blacks whose self-image should be made more affirma- 
tive as regards their own human worth anci dignity. - 1 ' *■ 

ThetChild begins to leam about work values before he or she ts. ad- 
mitted to the 'elementary school^How can the youngster from a second- 
er third-generation' public welfare' family, or the child of hard-laboring, 
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poorly paid parents learn to realize "the need to do— to achieve— to 
accomplish—to produce?" In many instances such a youngster lives in 
crowded quarters. where the diet is inadequate, the wardrobe limited, . 
and the parents, school dropouts, The flashy cars and the gaudy wearing 
apparel of the gambler, the poolroom hustler, the dope pusher, and the 

* pimp often impress such an unfortunate child. To this child, quite possi- 
ly, the prostitute seems to earn an f 'easy living." And public welfare 
eems to be "free." Many poverty-stricken studerits, early in Jtfe, 
evelop the idea that their hard-working, poorly paid parents ark "hus- 
tling .backward." "Why work hard if yousan't get ahead?" One answer: 

• •"TherQ.lQ an easier way to make a living." One result: violence, crime, 
and disease infest the lives of. numerous indigent children who might 
have made, with positive training in work values, worthwhile contribu- 
tions t6 society. 

It is understandable, then, that today there is a necessity for funding 
committed , to the provision* of parent ' education programs which will 
enable some minority parents to learn about work vaToes. These trained 
parents can then* help to instil! in their children a resjiecHor an ethic of 
work. Trtere must be* funding for work-training programs, followed by 
gainful employment. for former welfare recipients and school dropouts. 
Legislation, which assures the poor of fair employment practices, must 

* . be enacted. Seminars, institutes, and workshops which deal with cultural 

diversity must be provided for educational personnel in order to help 
such personnel 'to understand the differences which exist among*various 
rninbrity ethnic group^. Career education mgst serve as the toor which, 
helps each child to understand that work, in all forms, is a necessity for 

* all human beings. ' ^ 
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IV. 

' - f 

Some Attitudes of Minority Leaders 
Toward Career Education: 1976 

In June of 1976, a survey was' made of the attitudes toward^career 
education of a selected group of 100 minority leaders, 90 <jtf w$onrc had 
attended the "National Conference on Career Education: Implications fat* 
Minofties," which had been held February 1-3, 1973, iw Washington,, 
O.C. The ethnic background of the selected group of leaders \A/as repre- 
sented as follows; ^Puerto Rjcan, 4; Chicano, 12; Japanese Americans, 6; 
-Chinese Americans, 9; Black Americans, 40; Native Americans, 16; 
White Americans, 18; and Philippine Americans, 1, 

This ^elected group, of national minority leaders wasLasked to respond 
to^17 items, 4 of which (item nos. 9, 13, 15, and "16) were detailed. 
Sixteen Items dealt' with factors which pertained to the conceptual, 
process, and programmatic assumptions of caceer education. Item no. 17 
had to do with implications for careter education. In order to provide each 
respondent with additional information, sorfte definitions and explana- 
tions were supplied forthe sake of clarification of certain items. 

The survey was designed Jo .provide the participants with maximum 
freedom of response. In many instances, they clearly considered that 
toore_thart one- respoas^ was 3ppropriate to a question; i.e., total 
responses 'exceed 49— sometimes very substantially— for ail but item 
rios, 2 and 9. Further, ttfe survey did not limit the range of participant 
response through, either' "multiple-choice" or "yes-no" .formats (except 
for item no. 2). Subsequent analysis-, however, was able to sort this 
volume of open-lramework response into alimited number of categories or 
"Kinds of Responses" for purposes of reporting and discussion. 

Forty-nine, or nearly one-half of the 100 selected national minority 
leaders, responded to the 17 items and, among this group of respond- 
ents, four siigned their names. One-tenth of' the survey forms were 
returned for a lack of £ -forwarding address for the^addressee or because 
the addressee was unknown. Forty^one, or almpst exactly ttoo-fifths of 
the selected group of national minority leaders, 'did not respond to the 
17 items. (The list ofntpms, divided into four groups, is shdwn in Appen- 
dix B. The* survey form ^hich contains the 17Jte*ns, some definitions, 
and some explanations appears in Appendix t.^Appendixes D, E, F, and 
G tally up survey responses to Items which dedl with the following: (1) 
conceptual assumptions of career 'education; ,(2) process assumptions of 
career education; (3) programmatic assumptions of career education; and 
(4) implications for career education,) 
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Attitudes of MinofityTLeaders Toward Conceptual Assumptions of fcare^. 
Education \ j ' * 

Career* edubatiota m'eans different things to different people. The 49 
national mindrity leaders gave some interesting responses to the five 
items which (jleatt with 'the conceptual gumptions of career education. 
When asked about their concept ot career education in terms of howit 
related to minorities Wem no. 1), 71 ' percent of the leaders indicated 
taey felt that it prepared children iand family members for work.*Fewer of 
them, or 37 percent, said*thanqareer education provided insight into 
t>ppbrtunities for all toTworK depending upon their job preparat4on; a 
.scoaller number, or 24 percent^4^ic^rted*they.saw career education as 
quafity etfucatioft for alL (See^pentirxD, pages 80-81.) 

All qf the leaders agteed #1at^reer education had generally been a 
matter of over-promise and .upefer^elivery for minorities (item no. 2). y 
One solution suggested by affpartici pants was the provision of jobs for' 
the unemployed ;by Federal regional, ' State, and local government. 
Another solution ..proposed By 9Q percent of those polled, asserted the 
necessity of teaching minojrty children to read, to write, and to realize 
the benefits of work duringlne ^arly years of school. 

When asked to'furth/r specify tbeir v attitudes toward career'education < 
for minorities (item rfS? ^3)„ half of theffTVaid that career education had < 
• served as a (1 coverup"W4ke tracking of "minority children, describing it 
as a farce which does not (provide jobs for minority and low-income 
students. While only .14 percent of the leaders expressed the view that 
Career education prevented "students f ronrf wasting* Jime in deciding upon 
careers and that it provided opportunities for students to prepare for 
pareete, 61 percent indicatedlhey thought that it could help minorities if 
teachers and counselors worked objectively with minority children. 

Item no. 4 ssljed: Does, exposure to career education permit minority 
group 'members to be someone? The responses ran as c follows: (1) Ye§, 
the phild's self-concept must be ^nhanced through knowledge of cotfri- 
tfutioos made by minority leaders amMhrough training the <ttil<j to read; 
to wtfte, And^to learn the benefits otwork (50 percent); (2) Yes, if jobs 
are made available at the end* of job preparation (24 percent); and (3) No, 
children who .do not speak English feel tMeft out" of things, and need 
special programs i (30 percent). ' 

MosV^rnTeTea^s' also placed some responsibly upon the shoul- 
ders W minority peKsbj^^serting that jninority Rersons must, prepare 
themselves for jobs usually not previously available to them, which^had 
been opened to them during the past20 years. 

In order for the concept 9f career education to become' more meaning- 
ful to unemployed minority and low-income persons, the leaders saw the 
following majpr and decisive actions as necessary (item no. 5): (1) more 
jobs to be provided by local, State, regional, and Federal Government 
(94 percent); (2) training programs naedsd for unemployed adults and 
dropouts among minority persons (73 percent); (3) x minority children to be 
taught to read, to write, and to realize that work is important (67 per- 
cent)^and (4) fair hiring practices to be.enforced (55 percent). Of par- 
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ticular note is the fact that in their responses to item nGs. <2, 4,, and 5, 
the leaders persistently reiterated that: (1) minority children need to be 
taught to read, to write, to do arithmetic, anjJ to realize the benefits of 
work; and (2) jobs must be made available for ' unemployed minority 
adults and school dropouts, and jobs must be available to minority per- 
sons, at the end^f job preparation. Career education, now in its 5th year 
of f'onjat QRel^0Cn, tlo^s have some programs throughout the Ration 
which are producing the effects which have been implied as .necessities 
by the-f^tional minority leaders. (All datajteferred to in this section are 
shown in Appendix D, pages 80-61.) 



Some Examples of the Growth of the Career Education Concept 

According to the Office/of Career Education, at least 5,000 of the 
approximately 17,000, locTal education agencies (LEAs) in the United 
States have initiated some kind of career education activity. At least 7 
States have enacted State laws supporting career education, and at least 
26 States^have used State appropriated fynds in support of career 
education activities.' Thirty ^States have lisecf -Federal funds other than 
Vocational Education Act funds (typically under title III of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act) to support career'education activities, and 
29 State education agencies have appointed full-time staff members in 
career education. 18 ^ - <- 

The summary 1 * of the outcomes of Mini-Conference T3 for State Coor- 
dinators 'of Career Education, January 5-6, 1976, Washington, D.C., 
revealed that; \ • 

The present status and apparent prospects forgrowjh of career 
education across the land, is one of optimism and encouragement. . 

r * * * - * 

. . . there appears to be, a very strong "consensus that both jntereit in m 

and enthusiasm, for career education are strong and growing still 

sjvdhger at the local LEA level.*. ■ # r „ y 1 

» * * * 

Readihess for the implementation of career education 'also seems to , 
# be high in most States ... If career education were to be enacted by 
Congress this year, we would find^over 30 States ready to move into 
an implementation mode. . • ... 

* * * 

X\ -appears that bona fide career education efforts are taking placeMn 
more than one-third of all school districts and .available for oveV on§- ' 
thirdoftheK-12£tudentsatthistime. . . . 

It seems obvious that we still have a very long way to go before we 
can say that teacher education institutions, taken, as a whole, are 
involved in thfe career education movement/. . . The reports indicate 
that teacher education institutions appear to be using an infusion 
approach, rather tfian ' '^adding on" new courses. ... 
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JfijUrend appears to be one of moving the State Coordinator of Career 

Education out of the DhrfsiQn of Vocational Education. 

* ? ♦ * ' * 

iri those SJEAs'ip^wNch career education is housed within the Division 
of Vocational, Education, w the State directors of vocational education 
appear to continue to be giving strong support to make career educa- 
tion efforts apply aoross the entire K-12system.' 

- : ' • * * * . ' s > * 

without the support of vocatiojjafejiucation tn the beginning, career 

education wouljy not be iri existence today. . . . Career education must 

*cQntinue to be supportive of vocational education. ... Iri terms of a 

general principle* it^an be stated in this way: AS WE MOVE BEYOND 

, VOCATIONAL' EDUCATION, WE MUST NOT MOVE AWAY FROM 

VG^AWONAL EDUCATION. . * n 

• t * * * * 

In a large number of States ^ith, strong leadership; support is emerg- 
ing from the gyldance and counseling fteld. .^Counselors do have a- 
>% key role to play in career educati6n ari^t^pfeasing to see them tak- 
ing a rrfoVe active roleV. 

* * w 

The crucial importance of all classroom teachers in implementing the 
.cateer education c'oncept must continue to be»empt>asized. .« . \ | * 

It .appears that ouf biggest common problem, as of now, is obtaining 
fund? for parser education. Many State coordinators are finding unique 
ways of u§tog ofher^kinds o] Federttf funds. , . . The "line ite^T 
approach in tK§ State budget appears to be one idea that is wbfkktg in 
many States. h 

y » * * * 

* The'implementation of career education will not be -easy, and it will not 

be quick— op matter how <much fiew financial help we get. The 

REFORM of Amecicap education is gding~to take some time. k 
, * * * * r 

l^e second biggest problem appears to be cbmmunication. Apparently 
we still have a very long way to go in orjjer for everyone to understand 
.^the career education concept in terms of its nature, goals, ancl basic 

methods. . v . v # ^ , 

* > 1% > 

The large number of workshops and other inservice activities that the 
State j^firdinators have cc>nducted in the last 2 years is impres- 
sive". . . This kind of activity must surely be, and'will continue to be, 
"rewarding to alt involved. f \ 

Through 1 the cooperative'and innovative endeavors of administtCtors, 
counselors, teachers, parents, an^ members of the business, 4 labor, 
industry, and professional segments of the community, some of the 
conceptual assumptions of career eoycation are becoming a.reality for 
maay minority and Jow-income students. The child who is exposed to 
career education today, to,an extends being trained to eventually enjoy 
Faught's 20 ''Split-Week Uving," wit^i a 3-day'"Wcrkend" and a 4^-day 
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weekend during th4 paid-for work period of his or her life. In the meantime 
career education is breparingthe individual for wise use of unpaid work and 
lelsure\time, thus enabling him or her to «njoy what Faught 21 has sp 
uniquely described as one's personal "Timewealth." The humanistic * 
approach toward work, whiph is taught in career education programs, can 
help the student of today jto become a more productive petrscfn, spouse, 
* parent, neighbor, and citizen during the .next generation. Accord(p&4o. 
Faught, ".Tomorrow's children Will grdur.up in an increasingly complex' 
world. They will need to know-more and rpore to cope withlt. . . . Education 
will havte to become a mtfre intensive process and it will have to continue 
thrcjy§n lif£, else the true potentials of the Timewealth Revolution will be 
sold short on many fronts."" - 

Project PRIME (Philadelphia Regional Introduction for Minorities to 
Engineering) is a. career education program which prepares minority 
students for entry into the world of engineering. Some sponsors of the « 
project are thfe General Electric Corporation, the National Science 
Foundation, the Sloan Foundation, and 32 community businesses and * 
Industries in the Philadelphia area. More than 800 junior and senior high 
school mino/ity students participate in PRIME'S activities during the 
summer and the winter. Work and study programs are part of the project 
Since 1972 both Temple University and Drexel University have cooper- 
ated with PRIME. The University of Pennsylvania provides'an engineering 
rfath Program for PRIME'S eighth-grader pupils, Project MITE* (Kfljority 
Introduction to Engirieering) is housed on the campus' ofrbrWxel Univer- 
sityySo^e senior students live on campus and participate inlh^s ptoject. 
PRIME is worthy of consideration in that minority students are proyided 
with opportunities to have learning experiences which will Heltf them to 
cope in>a society Which is ever more ragidly changing. An examination of - 
sonrfe qf the responses of minority leaders to it&njs which d6al with the- 
process assumptigns of career education will furni^Koccasions for later 
de'scriptionskof exemplary programs which are providing some solutions 
to the problem^ of priority §nd low-income students. 



Attitudes of MinoWty Leaders 

Toward Process Assumptions of Career Education 



The minority leadetrs were asked to express their attitudes towafd 
seven items which dealt with the process assumptions of career educa- 
tion. (See Appendix B.)Vhe first of (these items w^s no. 6, which asked: 
What is your attitude toward career education creatfftg career awareness 
in persons belonging to minority groups? Of the group, 83 percent indi- 
cated the importance they attached to teachers and counselors being 
careful to neither subtly infer\nor suggest, "jobs which are for whites'^ 
and 4< jobs^which are for minorities''; 63*percent perceived it to be of 
critical significance that children\be -made aware of the relationship of 
school work to work to be done^ter in* life. That children should be 
made aware of many different kinds \f jobs was indicated as an element 
of significance by 57 percent of the Traders. (See Appendix E, "pages' 
82-84.) - 
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Item no. 7 asked: What is your attitude toward career education pro- 
viding career exploration for minorities? Of those responding, 80 percent 
pronounced it "A very good idea," while 53 percent saw it as good only 
with the proviso that racism and discrimination $Jo not become involved 
in the process. % \ > 

Item no. 8 asked the .question. What is your attitude toward career 
education motivating minorities to examine and to question themselves 
about why they should work? The order in which the following views are 
listed is based upon the frequency with which they recurred among the 
x 49 respondents: (1) jobs for unemployed minority parents and school * y 
.dropout^ would help children to learn tjie'valuetof work (83 percent), (2) 
Vaininjg in cultural diversity , would help teachers and counselors to 
b^corne objective and more understanding toward the needs of minority 
children (50 percent); and (£) it was a gpod idea for career education to 1 / 
motivate minorities to examine and to quesUpn themselves about why 
they shoqld work (37 percent). *Y 

One-fifth of the leaders did not respond t© item no. (9a, which asked: 
What is your attitude toward career education helping minorities to 
answer the question/whatis important to me? However, more than two- 
thirds of them, or $1 percent, expressed the idea that children must be 
taught to examine their interests and abilities and to apply these factors to 
their career choices. A smaller nurrjber of the leaders, or 34* percent, 
expressed the view that teachers and counselors shpufd be careful to 
.eliminate the effective brainwashirlg and steering/of minority children 
toward menial jobs. 

Two interesting kinds Qf responses were given to item. no. 9b, which 
asked: What is your attitude toward career education helping minorities 
' to answer the question; What'is possible for me? Fully 71 percent of the 
Jbaders indicated they feltfchildren must be made aware of their neeci^, 
interests, and Abilities, and 60 percent of them said that jobs must be*. . w 
made available for minority and lovv-income persons. , - . 

Apparently a belief in a necessity fpr minority children to learn to ^ad 
'and to write accounted for a .portion of the responses to item- nd?9c, 
'which asked: What is your attitude totoard career education helping 
minorities to answer the question: What is probable for me? Again, fully 
71 perperrKpf the leaders suggested that the self-concept of the minority 
child must ©^enhanced by the child's beihjftold about contributions 
which have been made to society by minority persons. More than one- 
third of them, or 35 percent, contended that children must be taught to 
read, to write, arid to associate .the benefits of work with the time and 
•the^nergy which they put into their work. 

Item no. 10 asked: What is your attitude toward career education 1 
preparing minorities for occupations? Of tfre respondents, 90 percent 
i subscribed to the view that scholarships, fellowships, and study grants , 
must be made available to minority and •low-income, college-bound 
students. A very high proportion of them, or 83 percept, also indicated 
that teachers and counselors must eliminate the "tracking" of minority 
students; and half expressed the viQw that minorities must be made 
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aware of all kin<js*of jobs and must be given opportunities to use their 

abilities and talents in the preparation for jobs in which they might excel. 
. t Among the list of seventeen items, only two did not elicit respqnses 
; from all of the leaders. These tw$ items were nos. 9^ and 11, The ques- 
, tion asked in item no. 11 was: What is your attitude toward carfeer educa- 
tion helping members of* minority groups with career entry? Onfirtenth, 
I .or 5 of the 49 leaders, gave no response to this question, but fully 90 
I ! percent of them said that career entry, for minority groups, must be 
I ^guararitped through the enforcement of fair hiring practices by. Federal 
agencies such as HEW's Office of Civil Rights, the Civil Rights Division 
pif the U.S, Department of Justice, and the EEC of the U.S. Department 
of Labor, as well as by respect for Executive Order 11246 (AffirmaUve 
Section). * . r - 

The- last item which dealt with the process assumptions of career 
education was no. 12, which asked: What is your attitude toward 'career 
education providing' current help to minority groups for career mainte; 
. nfgqe and progression? The leaders, in responding, said that* career 
education jieeded help from governmental agencies. Of the participants, 
~80 percent suggested that the Federal Government <incfuding the U.S.. 
Departments of labor and Justice) 'must eliminate bias, prejudice, and 

* racism in the promotion and tenure of minority persons t>n jobs. Of those , 
. purveyed, 73 percent also said that Federal, regional, State, and local 

* governmental agencies must provide training ajjd work programs for - 
unemployed minority adults and minority schooT dropouts, and that * 

% public welfare regents mult be put to. work. (See Appendix E, pages 
82 through 84.) The model of career development, teased upon a progres- 
sive sequence „which begins with career awareness and continues 
throughout career maintenance and career progression, has posed some 
problems from the standpoint of minorities. However; there-Ve sOme 

- exemplary programs whiph servJb the needs of minority persor\s. 

Mention was-^nade earlier /of the outstanding PRIME project which 
provides career education forfstudents in grades 7-12. An example of an 
exemplary progj;aim which provides, to minority people, pOstsecondary 
edijcational opportunities with options for continuing in higher education, * 
It is one that also collaborates with numerous ;<»Bmunity agencies. A 
program of tftis kind, at Essex Cqunty College irVriewark^New Jersey, . 
has both a Counseling and Career Development Center and a Career and . 
CooperativeEducation Program. Of these the following may be noted! 

Essex County CJbllege offers degree programs leadtag to the 
Associate in 'Arts degree (A. A.), the Associate In Scie&e degree 
(A.S.), and the Associate In Applied Science degree (A.A.S.), as well as 
a number of certificate prdgrams designed to prepare students Jor 
Immediate employment. Programs of study cover a wide variety of 
subjecFareas and vocational interests and are designed to provide all 

/ students the opportunity to succeed in college according to their' 

\ abintyand initiative." \ _ 

Dora fo. Campbell, 14 cogrsJJnator at the Center at Essex 'County Col- 
lege, responded as followsina recent interview? 
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What is your definition of career education? J , 
Career education prepares'one to learn a&dut aad td explore 
the many optionsjn specialized areas of careers in which the 
student has an interest. Career education h$lps, eventually, 
the student to find a comfortable place for himself in lh<? 

world of work. * • 

How ate the interests of students determined? 
Interests are determined through individual counseling and- 
through the use of testing in which/We use instruments-suck 
asjhe Kuder and the Strong-Campbell mventori§s. 
How are students classified in your program? ^ w 
We work wjth undergraduate students.- 
Do you recruit students for the program** 
Yes. The Work-Study program is used to recruit students 
who are interested in the heiping relations fields. We work, 
with these students in our area. • • 
• What proportion of each minority group is enrolled in the 
Counseling and Career Development Cejiter? 
Approximately 70 percent 'Blacks, 10 pfercent Hispanics, antf 
approximately 5 percent other minority grquRS> : , 
Does the program offer courses? v " , 

Yes, among others, we offer two courses: 

(1) Group'.Dynamics. and (2) Student Career Seminar. Pyr- 
' ing individual counseling we stre.ss self-appraisal , long-range 
career planning, and behavioral changes which include per- 
sonal and'academic .achievement. In group courses we'pro- 
vide students with activities in career exploratibn, writing, * 
and role playing for job interviews. + 

Career awarenesses increased through the use of audio- 
visual materials and by inviting prominent guests'irom avari- 
ety of fields. In our career awareness £nd career exploration 
aotivities m have programs and Quests rthat help to develop 
the self-concept, especially for theroinority student.^ % J 
Will you briefly explain other functions of the Center? 
A transfer officers part of our Counseling Center. We supply 
basic infOrmation.^Old transfer seminars, visit classrooms, 
and discuss further training for'cardfcrs in major^ curricula. 
Field trips are arranged for students-to: (1) see re$identlal 
and other community colletffes'in OUT vicinity, and <2)^v»Jt ( 
businesses and.industries.rn order to* students to get a Hol- 
istic picture of occupations which emerge frdtn their major 
course of stqdy* *" /. 

In 1974 the Placement Office and Human Resource Center 
were merged. Thus, our new name, Counseling'and Carefer 
Development. Thil^merger, helped Counselors to continue 
with their qounselees through more phasesjof th^.couOr. 
selees* 9areer developments. 

During 1975 we 'instituted the assignment- of a counselor 
to each anemic department. We refer Urthisas our liaison 
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role; The counselor visits his or her (other) department a^mini- 
munrof4 hours a week. He or she identifies students in 
majors, offers Vansfer workshops, and presents education in 
wtuat is hoped is an innovative fashion. 
Does the Center work with othpr programs or projects at 
Essex County College? . . 

Response: Yes. The Center has sponsored, or assisted with, annual 
seminars ^nd career fairs for Allied Health fields, Legal Aid, 
» Secretarial studies, and Social Ser v i ces workshops. W e are 
in the process of planning a seminar for handicapped stu- 
dents in relationship to their career expectations and prepa- 
ration for emproyrnqnt. We assist other programs such as 
A z the Labor Study Program, the Educational Opportunity Fund; 
£nd the Cpoperative Education Program lat Essex County 
College. ( \ . ~~ 

How long does the student remainln the Center? 
The student must acquire 12 academic credits and maintain 
a grade point average (G£A) of 2.3.lThe student must identify 
also a career goal. i- ' 



Question: 
Response: 



Upon completion of the requirements of the Counseling and Career 
• Development Center, the student may be admitted to the Cooperative 
Education Program, which is directed by Reginald E. Gilbert. 25 S/Vhen 
interviewed, Gilbert provided information pertaining to the Cooperative 
Education Program which appears in the fallowing sequence of questions 
and answers: , 
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r 
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What are the requirements for enrolling in the Cooperative 
Ed ucation Program fit Essex County College? * 
Cooperativa Education is provided for thfe student who has" 
acquired 12 academic credits and a GPAjpt 2.3. This student 
has identified, a career goal and is permitted to enToll in 
Cooperative Education. The student is placed in a portion 
which is related to his career interest/ 
J2oesJhe Cooperative Education Program have other specific- 
requirements? v 

Yes. Specific learning objectives are set up with the student 
an d the employ er. During.-a 15-w^ek period the student must 
be involved yAXh #\e «p'articuWifgoals which are associated 
with his job. Evaluation is dbne b^ meansvof student self- 
appraisal along with evaluation on the part of thl employer. 
What proportion of each minority group is enrolled jn Coopr 
erafiv$ Education?. 

Approximately 70 percent Blacks, 10 percent Hispanics,*nd 
5 percent other minority groups. 
How can minorities benefit from Cooperative Education? 
Students who have disciplined themselves to acquire 12 
academic credits and a GPA of 2.3 are permitted to pursue 
.thehr career choices. 

x - x 



Question: What is the* relationship of Cooperative Education to voca-~ 
tional education? 

Response: No vocational education is offered in Cooperative EcJliqation 
at Esfcex County Cctflege. Thus far, only paraprofessionals 
are prepared in professional areas. 

Question: How can the Cooperative Education Program be improved? 

Response: There is a need for more available employers in diverse 
areas, for during the next generations rlew careers will 
1 .emerge. 

The needs of minorities are given many considerations at- Essex 
County College. In addition to the services already mentioned, the 
Office of Career and 'Cooperative Education provides the college com- 
munity with information which pertains to: (1) career offerings at post- 
secondary institutions' throughout the county, State, and neighboring 
States; (2) employer needs (thus establishing opportunities ^tor the 
students to link the wdrld of study with the world of worktf and (3) work- 
stations, internships, or work-study assignments which enable students 
to acquire academic credits required for graduation! The Office pf Career 
and Cooperative Education secures local, State, and Federal finding for * 
the establishment or expansion of career offerings while acting as liaison 
between the coflege and business community for vocational and tech- 
riiqal training. 

The students in attendance at Essex County College receive other 
servfces, such as testing. The testing is of^cjreat importance. It includes 
(1) the College Guidance and Placement anchCplfege Examination Pro- 
gram examinations, ^nd (2) a variety of vocational interest tests and 
personality tests administered to* students on a referral basis by the 
- school psychometrist. ^ 

Financial aid programs administered by the college include: (1) Sup- 
plemental Educational Opportunity Grants (SEOG); (2) Educational 
Opportunity Fund (EQF); (3) National Defense Studenf Loans (NDSL); (4) 
College Work-Study Program (CWSP); (5) Nursing Loans and Scholar- 
ships (NSL and NSP); and (6fCaw_ Enforcement Loans and Grahts (LESL 
and LEPG). Threre may also be, from source^ not as regularized as those 
just listed, additional forms of aid. 

Some financial aid programs are administered by agencies not Within 
the college community. Among sonfte additifihal forms of /aid are' the 
following: (1) Basic Educational Opportunity Grant (BEOQ); (2) State 
Scholarsfilps; and (3) special sourees aid^which includes: (£) G.i. Educa- 
tional Benefits; .(b) Social Security Benefits; and 1 (c) 'Welfare Benefits. 
Scholarships a^a -available students from private agencies associated 
with business, labor,#nd industry. ■ • / * 

Numerous special programs and projects provide services to students 
at Essex County College. Some of them are: (1) Project DEEP (Degree 
Educational Equivalency Program), which was designed to give adults an 
opportunity to acquire a high school equivalency diploma; (2) Special 
Services ^Project (a specially federally funded project for 300 students 
who are educationally deprived, the services available include special 
academic offerings, tutoring, counseling, career exploration, and place- 
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ment); (3) Jthe BUingUai Program, which offers the Hispani^community 
an educational environment designed to be, it is hoped, educational and 
culturjfi; (4) the Special Veterans Project; (5) the Upward Boynd Project; 
(6) Jhe Senior Citizens Program; (7) Project Trend (an acropym from 
Tagjeting R'Aources for the Educational Needs of the Disadvantaged^ 
(8$ a Labor Studies Program; and (9) an International Studies Program 
phich permits students to study abroad. ■* '* - 

/ Each of the seven progressive steps (career awareness, career explo- 
ration, career* motivation, career decisionmaking, careef preparation, 
career entry, and career maintenance antf progression) in career educa- 
tion which are necessary in the career development modehare Adhered 
to in the education of students in the Counseling and Career Develop- 
ment Center as well as in the Office of Career and Cooperative Educa- * 
tion at Essek County College. Collaboration of various programs at the 
College with the local: State, and Federal community is commendable. 
The Departments of Social Services, Juvenile Delinquency^ Police, and 
Public Health work very closely with the Counseling and Sareer Devel- 
opment Center as well as with the Office of Career and Cooperative 
Education. A nursepy; school provides services to 90 children of students " 
and' faculty members. The process of* career development at Essex 
County College serves the needs of minorities from the cradle to the 
grave. The question, then,, is what are some of the remaining problems 
which prevent minorities from benefiting fully frdb career education? 

< 

Attitudes of Minority Leaders * 

Toward Programmatic Assumptiof^of Career Education ^ N 

♦ According to Hoyt, three programmatic assumptions of career educa- 
tion which serve as operatidnal deterrents to effective x care,er education 
4 for minority persons are: (1) the assumption that career educations a 
collaborative effort; (2) the assumption that the classroom teacher is the 
ke^lo the success pf career education; 3hd (3) the assumption that career 
education is Inexpensive." The responses of the national minority leaders ^ 
to items which dealt with programmatic assumptions of career education 
verify the fact that problems do ehs\ with career education and suggest 
some solutions for the elimination^ these problems. , 

Item no/ 13 was detail ed - to 4hat it asked the leaders to explain briefly 
how. career education could .be strengthened by eight factors, which 
included: (1) the educational system; (2) the home;, (3) the family struc- 
ture; (4) the business community; (5) the labor community; (6) the indus- 
trial community; (7) the professional community; and (8) \he goverrv 
mental community. Item no. 13a requested brief explanations of how 1he 
educational system could strengthen career education for minorities. 
Seven suggestions were given. They were: (1) teach minority children to 
read, to write, and to do arithmetic*(90 percent); (2) eliminate wholesale 
"tracing" of minority students (80 pel-cent); (3) de^plop parent educa- 
tion workshops which would require the active^rticipatiqp of minority 
parents (65 percent); (4) cooperate with labor, incl8^1^^^ A ss > varjoijs 



branches of "government, and juvenile delinquency courts (83 .percent); 
(5) conduct cultural diversity workshops and programs to help eliminate 
bias; prejudice/and racism on the part of some teachers of minority #id* 
* low-inconrte students (67 percent); (6)* organize seminars and institutes 
which would provide teachers with information about outstanding con- 

* tributlons tha^ have been made by .minority persons (55 percent); and (7) 
make provisions for, teaching bilingual children, especiaHy those who 
have difficulty in -communicating in the English language (24 percent); 

♦ (These data are shown in Appendix F, pages 85 to 90.) From these indi- 
cations, seemingly, an educational system could collaborate with stu- 
dents, parents, and a community, as well a$ with teachers in an effort to 
•s|rengthen career education for minorities.. ' » 

/ , The leaders were asked, in no. 13b,' to explain how the home could 
strengthen career education for minority persons. The five responses 
"f recommended actions to be taken by the parents, including: (1) teaching 
, their children the benefUs of good health hajpits and to take advantage of. 
medical and dental clinics (91 percent); (2J reading and talking to their 
children (88 perpent); (3) learning to budget their incpmes and teaching 
their children the value of money (83 percent); (4) encouraging their 

* children to achieve in school and to remain in school (65 percent); and (5) 
♦whether employed or unemployed, encouraging their children to learn to 

work in ordSfrto become self-sustaining citizens (53 percent). Workshops 
and training programs would be necessary in order to test the value of 
the five suggestions. However, if effective, the taxpayers wogld realize 
eventually the true benefits of monies spent. „ <T 

Item no. 13c asked the leaders briefly to .explain how family structure 
could strengthen career education for minorities, and this is what the 
leaders had .to: say: (1) parents within* nudear familfes should work 
cooperatively with the school and other institutions in an effott to help 
# their children to achieve both academically and socially (69 percent); (2) 
single parents should provide Children vufch positive mother or father 
Images in their 4 neighborhood, church, recreation center, on school (59 
percent); and (3) parents should sKsign chores to their children on a daily 
basis in order for their offspring to Cfecome contributing members within 
the family structure (22 percent). ^ ' % 

Apparently the leaders felt that ^Business community should return 
some of its profits or gains to the aources from whic/i they had come. 
_Uem no. .13d asked for explanations of hQw the* business community 
.could strengthen career jsdjjcation for minorities. The .responses to this 
item included the follbwmg: (1) cpop^ate with schools by providing 
laboratory training in business and summer worjc programs fbr minority 
and low-income stUKterTt^i83 percent); (2)i in cooperation with the 
/ schools, sponsor qareer days for minority students (82 percent); (3) 
' provide tours for schoolchildren f78 percent); and (4) award scholarships 
to'cbllega-boupd minority/ancflow-income students (39 percent). • 

Advocacy of fair hiring practices for minorities and of the enforcement 
^ks.uch practices have appeared in the responses of the leaders on 
several occasions. Item no. 13e requested brief explanations of how the 
Tabor community Gould strengthen career education for minorities. 
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Almost all of {he leaders, or 96' percent,, said that agencfes within the 
government ^should exert themselves to see that labor and management* 
used fair hiring practices in dealing with minorities, although less than a 
third offhe group, or' 32 percent/expressed themselves to thd effect 
that the fair hiring of minority persons should be put into bargaining 
contracts and that fair hiring should be guaranteed to minorities. A large 
proportion, or 82 percent, indicated they felt that labor should sponsor 
career days and tours for students in cooperation with the schools. 
Twd-thirds of the. group said that labor should sponsofc#vork-study N and 
summer training programs for minority students. A littleMess #>an two- 
fifths of the leaders, or 39 percent, suggested that labor should /award 
scholarships and fellowships for minority and low-income students who 
enrolled in colleges and universities. 

v>ln item no. 13f, the leaders were asked to explain how the industrial 
community could strengthen career education for minorities. T^fhis the 
responses were: (1) provide career days (82 percent of the respondent©); 
(2) provide tours for school children (77 percent); (3) provide consultants 
for schools when' various units are taughjt(82 percent); (4) provide train- 
ing in industry and summer work programs (83 percent); and (5) award 
scholarships to college-bound students within minority and v low-income 
grotjps (39 percent). * ^ • 

When asked in item no. 13g to explain briefly how the professional , 
community could strengthen career education for minorities, the follow- 
ing responses were given: (1) outstanding profe^sijjnals from minority 
groups should be» used in schools a* consultants, lecturers, and /or 
demonstrators io provide information and to serve as enhancers of the 
% self-concepts of minority and lovy-income students (86 percent of those 
responding); (2) scholarships, and fellowships should be -provided for 
college-bound minority persons (77 percent); (^ training programs antf 
work-study programs should be prpvid^d for minority students who are 
interested in becoming paraprofessionals, (27? percent); (4) programs in 
the cultural (fine) arts should be provided' for minority and low-income 
students (12 percent); and (5) programs in health, family relations, and 
counseling should be provided for minority groups (8 percent). It is a fact 
that many educational settings do not take advantage of the great variety 
of services which are provided by civic, social, an d service organi zation s 
which are directed by professionals who are interested in the^ solution of 
problems of .minority and low-income persons. , ^ 

in response to item no. 13h ( the leaders gave -several suggestions 
which they had provided previously to other items. When asked to 
explain briefly how the governmental community could strengthen career 
education for friihoritles, the leader! said: (1) cooperate with^scho&l 
systems, industry, business, and Jabor in establishing work-study and 
Internships (94 percent); (2) provide programs for minority and low- 
income students and parents (91 percent); (3) provide training and worlC, 
proqrarps for unemployed and dropouts among minority groups (88 per-^ 
cent); and (4) enforce fair hiring practices for career entry, career main-* 
tenance, and career progression through agencies such as HEW's Office 
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of* Civil Rights, tFfevJU.S. Department "of vluslfce; the U.S. Depgfi^ent of 
Latjor, and others (88 percent). ; ' ^ , ' * 

Item no. .14 asked: How dim t#e teacher use the community as 3 learn- 
Jqq laboratory in which perspns within minority groups can see implica- 
tions of subject matter? The three responses included: (1) work closely 
with "parents, business, industry, labor, professional and social organiza- 
tions, churches, Departments of Public Heaith and Social Services, the 
) * Juvenile Delinquency dourt, and the Police Department (90 percent); (2) 
use individuals from community agencies (including business, labor, and 
industry) as consultants, lecturers, and demonstrators in various units 
which are taught (82 percent); andJ3) arrange for training, work-study, 
and summer programs for students (76 percent). 

Two^juestions were asked in item no. 15. The first of these was no. 
15a, which asked: During the teaching/learning process, based on indi- 
vidualization of instruction with members of- minority groups, how can 
* the teacher use a successful prefect approach? Of the survey group, 83 
' percent indicated that thistutfld be accomplished by teaching minority * 
children ]P read, to write, to do arithmetic, and to help minority children 
. to understand why work is important. Almost two-thirds of the group, or 
63 percent, said that the teacher ot minority chHdren should use strate- 
gies and media which help students to understand their school work and 
to make a worthwhile contrfbution to the group of which they found 
themselves a part. A smaller number, or 39 perceht, said that teachers of 
minority children could add to their success in teaching by relating the- 
contribution of each class member— who would be, by the teacher's 
design, working at his or her own rate of speed— to the, overall success 
of the project. 

Item no. 15b asked: During the teaching/learning process, based on 
individualization of instruction 'with members of minority groups, how can 
the teacher use a success approach? As indicated in survey returns, the 
success approach involved making each child aware of the contribution 

* which each makes to fiself and to the group, according to 88 percent of 
the leaders. Four out of five, or 80 percent, said that each child should 
b& helped to cealize that he or she must work in order to become a self-* 
sustaining citizen- That the teacher should take into account the indi- 

* vidua! differences which exist in the interests, the needs, and the abili- 
ties of each child, and then help each child to develop at its own rate of 
speed, was* viewpoint indicated by 55 percent of the leaders. 

Reference to the appropriation of volitional funds for the inservice 
education of inner-city testers; p^entN^ucation programs, field trips 
and work : experience sites/N^jwkfe variety of career exploration and 
decisionmaking equipment, and guaranteed access to post-high school 
education supplied the substance for the six sections of item no. 16. The 
first section of this Item, no. 16a, asked: In reference to the training of 
minority groups, what are your attitudes toward the appropriation of 
<i« additional funds for career education which wou|£ involve inservice edu- 
cation of inner-city teachers? Generally speaking, all of the leaders 
favored appropriating additional funds for inservice training of inner-city 
teachers. The responses included: (1) Very favorable (45 percent of the 
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respondents); (2) By alk means (39 percent);. anc( (3) Good idea (28 
percent)* 

The leaders agreed that parent education programs would require an 
appropriation of additional funds for special staff. Item no#16b askted: In 
reference to the training of minority groups, what are your attitudes 
toward the appropriation of additional funds for. career education which 
would Involve special staff for parent education "programs? Better than 
fpur-fifths of the^leaders, or 83 percent, said that many minority and low- 
income students' will not understand the benefits of work unless their 
parents are ^trained to' realize the meaning of work and impress this 
frneaning upon their* children. A little more than one-third said, M A 
necessity, if career education is to be a. success." One-fifth pf.the 
> leaders simply s^d, "lagree." 

The leaders were in complete agreement with respect to their 
response to item no. 16c, which asked: In reference to the training of 
mlnority^oups, what a^e your attitudes toward the appropriation of 
additional funds for career education which would involve field trips and. 
work-experiertee sites? Tfte primary response was that career education 
cannot be a success without additiQoal funding for field 'trips" and work- 
experience sites (91 percent), with 73 perceht of those polled recording 
simple agreement, but 49 percent adding io their agreement the state- 
ment "Very important." , fl * A 

Again, the leaders were in complete agreement in their responses.to 
an Item whifch dealt with the apprdpriation of additional funds for career 
education. Item no. 16d asked: In reference to the training ohminority 
groups, what are your attitudes toward the apprppriation pf additional 
funds for career education which would invc)Ive a wide va/iety of career 
exploration and cfecisionmaking equipment?' Of those polled, 59- percent* 
said "Yes" (meaning, of course, that they favored such an appropria- 
tion); 43 percent said, "Very agreeable"; an3 22 percent said,. "Additional 
funds are necessary." • , ' 

Item^no. ^16e stated: In reference to d the training of minority- groups, 
what a*re your attitudes toward the appropriation of additional funds for 
career education which would guarantee access to post-high school edu- 
cational programs? The respondent percentages were: 40 percent, yes; 
34 percent/very agreeable; and 29 percent, very positive. v 

The last Item which dealt with the appropriation of additional funds for 
career education for minorities was no. 16f, whicK read: In reference to 
the training of minority groups, what are ^our attitudes toward the 
appropriation of additional funds for career" education which would 
involve ascertaining acces.s to bona fide employment for minority group 
members? Of the leaders, 80 percent said, "Absolutely necessary." A 
smaller number indicated, "Career education cannot succeed without 
this." y 

. Judging„from the responses given to ail sections of Wemrfo. 16^$rv- 
ing the needs of minority and low-income studpnts will be very expensive 
in dareer edupatfon. It should not go unnoted, however, that even under, 
current funding levels, many oUhe career education programs in prog-* 



-ress throughout-the^NaJ)' 
minorities. • 



have succeeded in serving the needs of 




wjme Successful Career Edupation Programs'- .* 
forStudents with Special Need^ » 
• * 

The responses of the national "leAters Jiave implied that if c a reer .g|te 
" cation is to succeed, many parents should be trained for it so i that ttfHP" 
trained parents can be of help in the career development of their chil- . 
ttfren. For .parents in Akron, Ohio, who capnot participate in career activi- 
ties during the day, evening minicbur'ses have been conducted toenable 
these parents to develop ways whereby- they can assist in the career, 
development of their cltildten. Among ojher things, these parents are 
• given opportunities'to observe vocational programs wjiich are available to 
students: Nicholas Topougis « is Coordinator of Career, Education in 
Akron Some of the viewpoints' of this career education expert, who func- 
tions in a 'highly industrialized area, were.obtained in an interview which 
he gave in Akron, Ohio, on March 8, 1976. " ■ 

A brief examination of the -series of questions and answers which fol- 
low should provide some insight as to why ^career education is an effec- 
' tive program in Akron ' * 



* Question: 
Response: 



Question: 
Response 



What is youf definition of career education? 
Career education is a concept designed to provide students 
with necessary information and .experiences to prepare them 
for living and -working in society. It combines the efforts of 
home, school, and community, and reaches from preschool 
to adulthood. . -' . • 1 

What is the purpose orihe function of career education? 
Career education prepares -the individual for working and 
living in a society which might be completely different from 
- today's society. . . . Career, education provides many areas 
I of work opportunities from which tfie individual can choose . 
L interesting work opportunities. Career-education pro- 
vides preparation which will help the individual to cope with- 
. possible changes in one's future life styie. , 
Question: What is the proportion of minority youijgsters, involved in 

career education? .*. 
Response: All chijdren are "involved in career educationA. . . Approxi- 
mately '55 percent are white and 45 percent are black. Career 
education programs exist in 22 schools, which include 14 
elementary, 5 junfor, and 3 senior high facilities- 
Question: How can minorities benefit from career education? . 
Response: Career education can help minorities:^) to raise their self- 
esteem, and (2) to raise parental -aspirations. 
Question: How can career education be improved? „ 
Response: Each eiement of the career education program should be, 
integrated with the academic structured the school. Exam- 

' * : \ 1 \ sr- 
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pie: From K-10 approximately 2$ tq 30' percent of the 
teacher's time is spent in fusing career education with the- 
academic-program. \ v 
Stereotyping of career education should be eliminated.' 
Time shoujd be allocated for helpipg teachers to prepare 
youngsters for decisionmaking, parenthaod, and wise use of 
leisure time. Business and industry, along with professional 
^agencies, should be tapped more vigorously for their many 
resources. 

; , All teachers should, receive insqrvice education having to 
- do with career education. ,(Note: between 80 an<J 85 percent 
of the teachers in Akron have recpived some, inservice train- 
> ing in career education.) - 

There is a /need for more involvement of higher education 
which deals^with: : 
— preserVice trainingof fUtureteachers; 
-inservice training of teachers actually working with chil* 
drenjand 

—training personnel in'higher education to change their atti-" 
tudes. toward career preparation. • 

Therels need for a greater commitment from'business and ' 
industry to career preparation: A need exists for more focus 
. on career education at the Federal level. < 

More finding is needed pver longer vperiods of time 
Legislative leadership is greatly needed. 
( There is a need for parent education. 

•More community involvement is a necessity. 
What is the relationship of career education to vpcational' 
, education? 

Response: Vocational education constitutes only a small phase* 6r ' 
• segments career education in the Akron school program 
Vocational ^education is blended info the 11-12 grade 
programs. * , 

Career education and vocational education complement eaclwother 
Nevertheless, many minority leaders 'and minority parents are very 4 much 
concerned about the "tracking" of minority and low-income students 
.into vocational education programs. What needs to be understood how- 
ever, is that minority leaders are not, in this concern, simply repudiating 
vocational education. They appreciate the need for vocatibnal education 
for they cannot forget the futility of job seeking'by young people who lack 
occupational skills. But they also appreciate the need which all workers 
haf/e for an education which will suffice for iSfsure and citizenship as well as 
for gainful employment. They know, too, that there are young people of mfc^ 
, ^nority extraction who should not be "tracked" into anything but the kind of 
training which once DuBois advocated for his "Talented Tenth." For these 
as for the vocationally minded, however, the basics of the three R's are Jtifi 
a categorical imperative. And career education insists on the basics. - 

Frank L. Perazzoll," a Program Specialist in the Office of Education 
Washington, D.C., was Jnterviewed^on March 25, 1976. A* major differ- 
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ehce between the function of .career education and,that of vocational 
education was clearly stated at the very beginning, of the series of ques- 
1lons and answers which follows. r - 
Question!* V^hat is the relationship of oareer education to vocational 



education? 



Response: 



Career pducatich involves the orientation, ,the awareness, 
and the exploration of the worl<£ of work. Vocational educa- 
tion is the training necessary to develop the skills to Writer 
the world of work. 

Vslote: The student bound for an institution of higher edu- 
cation uses career education for enhancing his (her) cognK 
tive and affectiv^ domains, and the necessary competencies 
for a specific profession, whiLe vocational education is used 
to help him (her) to determine whfether he car\ develop the 
skills required for a specific 01^ chosen trade (oth^r than 
professionaMevel). - 

What fs your definition of career education? • 
Response; Career education is the infusion or blending of the academic 
witlrthe world*6f work, to provide ilWi^iduals of all ages with 
learning .experiences which will assist ftyem to acquire infor- 
matioh about occupations within' 
4 ? proper work habits and attitudes 

of careers; and in generaMo prqj 
fying lifestyle within a democ 



Question:' 



our economy; to develop 
t6 make intelligent choices 
iare for a useful and satis- 
society. 



Question: What is the purpose or function of career education? 
Response: The purpose of career education is to: 

—Give individuals a clearer understanding of the relationship 

between what they learn in school and the world of work. 
—Teach proper work habits and attitudes. 
—Assist individual to better understand themselves, their 

interests, and abilities. 
— Teacfrcareerdecisionmakin'g and job-hunting skills. 
. In general, career education will prepare an individual with 
the type^cjf learning and* experiences that will assist him 
(her)ttfselectaliferole. > 
Question: What is the function of C£reer education in highjy industrial- 
ized or rural areas? 
Response:* In a highly industrialized area it is imperative that career 
education actively involve the business-industry-labor-profes- 
p sional community. It will assist in policy formulation and" 

provide the work-study opportunities, worR experiences, 
observational experiences, and eventually, the job market for 
the individuals. 

In the rural areas i.t will.be necessary^ to bring resource 
peopleJp.to inform students about various^ job opportunities, 
and- more field trips will be required to give 4he students 
opportunities to observe the real world of work. 
. s In essence the individual shaulcTbe given the opportunity 
to observe and, if possible, to experience as many "job 
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* environments" as possible- in order to enhance his future 
.occupational choice, 9 
Question: How can minorities benefit from career education? 
Response: Career 'education familiarizes the individual with an ideal 
educational concept which broadens one's total horizon in 
'regard to the real world » . . 

,\ i The"job hprizon is broadened as well as the. possibility 
of choosing a new Hfestyle. . . . 

Career education serves aa*a motivating factor which as- 
sists one'in doing a self-analysis of what he (she) is and ot 
- what he (she) can become. 

Career education provides a system which offers the same 
opportunities to minority groups, as welL as to the more 
dominant group, regardless ottace, religion, or sex. 
Question:.* How can career educatifyi be improved? 
(Response: Career education must be infused in all the subject areas 
tSught in the public school system. . r 

—It is imperative that the State^nd local .educatiorTdepart- 
* ments make & total commitment to career education . 
—There should be a systematic approach to give all teachers 
inservice training in the career education concept. 
, 4 —Teachers ^can highly motivate students by explaining how 
their learning experiences in the subject area will rejate to 
the world^ofworic** 
—It must establish an effective, cooperative, and joint en- 
deavor among the school, business, industry, labor, and 
the community at large-toward career education,. 
—Leadership and funds must be continued from the Federal 
^ - m 'level fdr at least 5 more *year£. 

—Parents must be inforrpecHas to wfiat the career education 
concept is all abbut. * # 
—Institutions of . higher education must infuse the career 
* education cdncept as preservice training for all teachers. 
—Institutions of higher education should„offer more career 
* 1 guidance and counseling to all college students. 

Numerous career education program's sprv^^e»special needs qf many 
minority -and low-income students. Some examples of such programs', 
located throughout the country, are described brjef ly below 7~ * 

Junior and senior high school students in Washington, D.C., have for 
some time participated in a program called ""Workshops for Careers ia^ 
the Arts," 4 This program for* talented students pairs each accepted appli- 
cant with a performing professional for summer and school year (3' hourS 
dally) tutelage. Students continue to receive the r£st of their academic 
instruction jn the regular school program. A public high school for the 
arts has recently been initiated to allow the expansion of thtseffort. 

"Career House," a special program for gifted, un^achieving, post- 
high school students, operates in Devon, Pennsylvania, the prograrri is*? 
residential educational effort to enable bright students with personal or 
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underachievement problems to prepare for college. This highly individ- 
ualized progranrffincludes career planning, work experience opportunities, 
vocational counseling and guidance, extensive individual and group coun- 
seling, psychotherapy, and supportive services. 

Mefeting the 'needs of students from low-Income families, students 
from broken homes, and other types of students with serious learning 
prpblems are highlights of the Cooperative Occupational Program of the 
New Castle-Gunning % Bedford School District (New Castle, Delaware). 
Middle atyrf high school student^in this program are given the.chance to 
explore many career areas through participation in classroom activities, 
field trips, and cooperative work experience. 

The Urban Career Educatifcn Center Progr am in Philadelphia (adminis- 
tered by the Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America) is a, 
major effort to provide career education^&r minority, inner-city, pre- 
dominantly black Students. The project has three major components: (1) 
the Career Orientation Program, which grains teachers to offer career 
education in K-12 programs and helps/ parents learn to aid their chil- 
dren^ learning and career development; (2) the. ^Career Intern Program, 
which provides an alternative high school experience for approximately 
150 dropouts and potential dropouts through a variety of basic subjects, 
work experiences, career guidance and counseling, as well as other 
services; ancj.<3) the Career Community Program, which involves parents 
ip the operation of the Intern effort and which helps them to receive 
career^counseling for themselves. A variety of innovative approaches is 
being utilized in this program. Associate Professionals (trained parents 
and community representatives) work with parents in the home. The pro- 
gram is jointly funded by the National Institute of Education and the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

A career education technique being used successfully to help all types 
of students to improve their basic skffls as well as to gain career aware- 
ness is called Visual Literacy. Its application in elementary schools in 
Nampa, Idaho, shows its particular effectiveness with special educatfonl 
and migrant students. In this approach students visit local busin^ssefs or 
industry and prepare 3 slidetfape presentation during their visit. They 
take 'the pictures, write the -script, record the background music and 
sound track, and learn how" to ipefate the necessary equipment. In addi- 
tion^ the finished product, which can then be used by other students, 
they leiarn and enjoy math, language arts, scienqe, and other important 

skHfs. % • 

The Howard Educational Park career education program in Wilmington, 
Delaware, is engaged in numerous efforts to provide career education 
for .mmority students. In addition' to a full K-12 program, this project 
provides .special career education opportunities for unwed mothers, and 
operajtes ^%chool-£heltered program for early school Jeavers., In this 
prog&jfi they are able to acquire job entry skills-^/ithout having to 
reertterlhe jegular building program/Howard* Educational Park is also 
•planning a ce/iter for the creative arts^to expand its career offerings to 
predominantly inner-city students. 

* Career education programs are being beamed to remote areas in the 
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Rocky Mountain States and in Appalachia through the use of an ATS-F 
satellite launched in mid-1974. The Rocky Mountain project is focusing 
on self-assessment, career information, and decisionmaking programs 
mlng for, middle school students in 56 rural communities. Several of 
these sites^also have the ability to communicate with each other and 
directly with the central, programming headquarters in Denver. The Appa- 
'laehia project is concentrating on staff development in career education 
for elementary, middle, and secondary school teachers. Participants will 
'view pretaped lessons, attend laboratory sessions, and participate in live 
seminars transmitted via satellite. v ' , % 

The Mesa Verde High School in Gfirmichael, California-, operates year- 
round with highly flexible -scheduling. Students can take courses which 
meet anywhere from 1 period a week to 6 periods a day: Credit is based 
on work accomplished rather than time spent in class, and work experi- 
ence is encouraged as a part of the regular curricukjm for all students" 
The campus will truly be integrated with the community, with plans for a 
county library, a 1 medical center,, and governmental agencies directly on 
the s^rbbl-grounds. Teachers are able "to use craftsmen 'and profes- 
sionals from the community on a short-t^rm contract basis, and <an 
on-site, shopping center run by students fealso planned for construction 
in tfte near future. Students will participate in the construfction and fur- 
nishing oiAhe stores as well as in their day-tonJay operation. 

The Skyline Career Development Center in Dallas, Texas,~has' a voca- 
tional-academic curriculum. Students spend 3 hours a day or more in dhe 
of more than 26 career clusters, yJhich include such areas as: performing 
arts; horticulture; child-related professions; aeronautics; ^ English- 
Journalism; and the world of environmental control systems. The exten- 
sive facilities at Skyline include a%airptane hangar, a greenhouse, and a 
computer center, not to mention more traditional cosmetology, business, 
and construction areas. Excellent relationships withTthe business-iabor*- 
Indujif^-professional community assure the latest in equipment and 
course content, especially throbgh the use* of Cluster Advisory com- 
mittees. * 

"City-As-Schdol," an alternative school in New York City, is a progfaw 
for selected junior and senior high school students who have completed 
mathyand science requirements.. Students are allowed to pursue a variety 
of learning experiences, for credit, under the mentorship of community 
resource persons. Both brief and extended courses are offered in such, 
areas as magazine publishing, social work/ environmental improvement, 
performing arts, drafting, museum exhibitions, and so on. In one course, 
for exarpple, two students worked with a local park warden in studying 
plant/ and their propagation. Students also planted (and later tranSr 
planted) seeds arid learned about soil preparation, pruning, and park 
maintenance and improvement. ~ - 

Evaluative Data on Career Education Projects ^ 

m .Evaluative 'data are being made available on various career education 
programs throughout the cquntry. Data from the Pinellas County Career 
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/Education . project tn Florida reveal that significant differences were 
found in the educational awareness of experimental versusrcontrol stu- 
dents In grades K-1 and in the career awareness of experimental versus 
control students in grades 2-12. • - 

Stydents in the , career education program in Potlatch, IdahoTscored 
significantly higher on spelling and y Ertgljsh tests than did control . 
students in the same school system* Students, in the program also 
showed a marked improvement in the relations!*^ between their. stated 
career choice and their choice as indicated, by test inventory of interests. 
Seniors In high school showed a jump in the congruence between stated 
w and tested choice of nearly 40 percent during the*1 year they w§je in the* 
roject. ' > 
Arterbury, Collie, Jones, and Morrell " reviewed representative studies 
that were indicative of the efficacy erf ttigyfcareer awareness, element of 
career education. Although the research tear^ reported quantitative eval- 
uations for numeVous projects, only nine have bee?vcited below. . 

„' /' 

The Pontiac Vocational Career Qevelopmsnt Program (1971) attempted " 
to increase the occupational knowledge and self-concept of stu- 
dents. . . . The three major findings were: (1) students showed signifi- 
. caat gain in their level of occupational knowledge; (2) upper elemen- 
tary'chiltfren stibwed greater gain in occupational knowledge than did 
lower elementary children; and (3) at the end of the Program students- 
selected occupations of higher*rank than they; did at the beginning of 
the Program. - 

t A report on a Research find Development Project in Career Education 

(1974) from the Department of Education ip Pennsylvania presented a 
study to determine the effects of Project activities on the^childfen 
involved. Matched samplings of third- and fifth-grade students were 
compared. The comparisons, made between highly involved and mod- 
erated involved students, 'revealed, that the Jthtad-graders who were 
highly involved could list more occupations in Vmlpute than th t eir less 
involved counterpart. The highly involved flftft-gVadere' were 'superior 
to4ha1tK5tft?r^{^^involved group with respect Jo self-c(oncept develop-^ 
W efltarid attitudefo\vard school^ ^ 

" ijcfk Research fcricJ D4velopmenrt|Project in Career Edutfatrqn in Wichita 
/^anms,jjtilized the Career Knowledge Test at the primary level in th 
pilot eiempntary scrto^lsr. The Occupational Similarities Ssale showed e 
Ifi^pt, difference *t thg .05 \§veJ; between pre- and ptfst-fests on 

level (3-6) the Orientation 
ist^eradfancj statically signifi- 
cant diffeTences were f3und on th^^cationaj Voca^ul^ry Sqale (.01), 
ttie Working Conditions Scale '(.05),' and the Worker's taming Staler 

(.65), § \. , Jj^ v ^ \ 

The* Career - Based Currictfiurr) Project <in JVIortro£, North -Carolina . 

(1975) , evaluated two goals for their £lemep&ary program relative to- 
seslf-awareness and career* avyarenesS. Goal 1: irjpreasa&ach child's 
self-awareness, encouraging a positive self-concept. . % / Statistically 
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significant differences occurred on six of the eight scales for third- 
, graders; Goal 2Uo increase th^puRils' awareness of the many occupa- 
tions and job roles in the community. . . . Students in the third grade 
Project schools. listed more at the .05 4evel than did third-gradersln the 
control schools. The mean number of workers listed by sixth-grader|4n % 
Project .schools was significantly higher than sixth-graders In the con- 
trol schools at the .01 level. ^ 

Unified School District No. 250 of Pittsburg, Kansas, utilized the Self- 
Observation Scates and the Career Maturity Inventory to evaluate their 
'career education programs. Approximately 200 students randomly 

* selected frorn all six of the elementary schools in Unified School 
District No. 250 were tested as "the experimental gr o u p. t( pa rochial 
school which did not have a career education program was used as a 
control group. At grade three the results of 'the Self-Obsfervation 
Scares showed that out of 18 possible comparisons (i.e. six schools x 
three scales) the schools in the Unified School—District No. 25QL 
exceeded the national norrn of 50 and the average percentile score of 
the control group in 12 cases. At grade six the results showed that of 
a possible' 30 comparisons (i.e. six* schools x five scales) the sixth- 
graders exceeded the national average of 50 in 24 of the 30 compari- 
sons. The evaluation of the ninth-graders userd the Career Maturity 
Inventory, and a statistically significant difference was found between 
the experimental and control groups on Part 2: Knowing Aboi^tJoffe. 

Behavioral Research Associates prepared the evaluation report of the* 
Cochise County Career Education Project (1975). The results of the 
evaluation showed significant differences on ali variables between a 
high exposure to career education sample and a low exposure sample. 

* Cochise County also included an evaluation of self-awareness. Self- 
awareness was measured by the students? responses to four ques- 

* tions. One question covered self-expectations for schoql performance. 
Another question asked the* students to compare themselves with 
other students in terms of how right they wece. The remaining two 
questions dealt with the students' certainty of attaining educational 
and occupational aspirations. The results indicated that students in the 
high exposure sample were consistently more positive in terms of 
self-awareness than* the students in the low exposure sample as 
measured by the four questions. 



E^ehavipral Research Associates evaluated the Pima County Develop- 
mentaKCareer Guidance Project (1975). They concluded that: students 
exposed to career education*demonstrated a greater awareness of>the 
^WorldjoLwork. On every index designed torfpeasure career-awareness, 
economic-awareness, and decisionmaking; the students with career 
education exposure scored higher. . . . This .finding reflects-favorably 
on the_ Arizona Career Education Effort and highlights one major goal 
of career education^ which is to expand the students' conceptualiza- 
tion of the economic marketplace. * ; 
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Students exposed to career education (1)' have knowledge of a wider , 
range of occupations both between and. within occupational categories; • 
(2) have more ability to-evaluate the skills needed in preparation fey 
certain, occupational choices;. and (3) have more self-coniidence that . ~* 
their goals are both realistic and achievable. 

Pima Codnty Included also an evaluation of self-awareness. Their find- 
ings suggest: one of the most promising findings <his year is related to 
the area of self-awareness. Students in the high career education 
group were more certain of attaining their educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations, rated themselves favorable 'relative to other stu- ^ 
dents r in their grade level, and expected higher achievement for them- , 
' " selves compared to students in the low involvement group. 

Prince George's County Public Schools in Maryland (1975X includedjrte 
^following question in evaluating their career education program. "Dp 
. pupils involved in career education acquire more knowledge about the 
world of work than do controls?*' The results of their study found that 
at each* grade level (with the exception of ninth grade) the experi- 
mental groups scored higher than the controls. Statistical significance - 
was reached at levels,6, 7, 11 , and 12. 

Studies relating to the effects, of career education programs on aca- 
demic achievement were reviewed by Bryant. 30 Among the many studies 
reported, 10 have been cited'below. 
Included in a" career education program in Elkhart. Indiana, were 
eighth- and ninth^grade students in an inner-city 'school. Objectives 
were to enable the students to increase their reading and comprehen- 
sion level? and to increase their career option*. Participants in the pro- 
gram were functioning at -reading'Mevels 4 or' more y< ears below their 
grade level. Directed activities utilizing workbooks were provided the 
students for 1 period per day. Fourteen learning excursions into the 
; community were jnade by the- group during the year Scores of stu- 
dents indicated growth game in language and reading skills that ranged , 
f rora .6 to 3.3 years. The aferage gain was 1.5 years. 

In a manuscript entitled "Evaluation of Qareer Education: Implications 
for Instruct** at the Elementary School Level." Hoyt (1975) referred 

• to resuft»ported by Clifton Purcell of the Santa Barbara, California. 
J career education program in 1974. The Cooperative Primary Read ng 

Test was administered to second-grade students in e class in which 
career education approaches were emphasized and in a class not 
' involved in such an approach. The scores for the students in We 
' .career-educatiop-oriented class were significantly higher, statistically, 
than'the scores of the other students tested. 

• ' During the 1974-1 975^BChool, year a main thrust of the elementary 

• sclfool level career education program of the Ceres, California, Unified 
School District (1975) was .the determination of the impact of the 
program on academic achievement. The overall gain made by pupils in . 
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grades one through six- in reading was 12 percent, in math, a gain of 11 
percent was indicated. 

A ^year occupational informatior#project for grades 1-12 was imple- 
mented in the schools of Henderson County, Kentucky., The Compre- 
hensive Test of Basic Skills was used along with the Barclay Class- 
room Climate Inventory and other instruments to assess the value of 
the pYogram. Mo negative effects on students 1 scholastic growth was 
reported. It^was'concluded by the researchers that the school had 
changed from a traditional subject matter orientation to' a more life- 
centered one. 

The 3-year developmental career ecjucation^rogram in Cobb County] 
Georgia by design ahd by nature, placed special emphasis on those 
students who were culturally, economically, or otherwise handicappecj 
or disadvantaged. An objective of the program was to integrate a 
career development program into fisting curriculum to enhance tradi- 
tional academic learning. A prodoct objective to increase student 
academic achievement as jneasured by achievement .tests was partially 
attained. The evaluation was based upon results of the regylar school* 
administration of Iowa Tests of Basic Skills to third-, fourth-, arid 
sixth^jrade students in September 1972. AMhe third-grade level, the 
average grade equivalent score for experimental and control students 
was a.& ^comparison made to grade equivalent of 3.T). The fourth- 
grade students were tested in October 1972, and the expected grade 
equivalent' Score fcas 4.2.. The overall mean score for the e project 
schools was 4.15; the average score in the control schools was 3.95. 
The overall grade equivalent scares* of sixth-grade students in' tlie- 
project schools exceeded the expected grade equivalent score by .2 
while the score in Xhe control school yyas ,2 less than the expected 
grade oquivalent. The overall meansfor the project schools were equal 
to or higher fh^an the overall means of the control schools at each of 
the three grade levels tested. 

In a study involving 348 elementary students in Nortl^Cehtral <Texas, 
Btyant (1975) found that academic achievement was increased through 
the implementation of career" education program§. Randomly-selected 
schools in a 10-county ai£a participated in the study, yvhich was part of 

^a larger dissemination eftort jointly spbnso'recl 'by Eduoation Service 
^erfier Region XI and Partners in Career Education*. Teachers in the 
experimental group participated in 3 days of staff development and 
were given teachef-developed, career-educatipn curriculum guides for ' 

• use in planning iirstruction jh language arts and social studies classes. • 
Consultant help was provided teachers on a request basis. Statistically 

significant differences between the two groups were found to exist on 
the scores of the total achievement battery (p < .001), Reading Test (p 
< .01), Language Test (p < .00), and Study Skills-Test <p~< .01). Differ- 
ences th^t were statistically significant at the .001 lever (p <T\001) were 
Indicated in thq Vocabulary, Language Expression, and Reference 
Skills subtests. All differences favored the experimental group. Career- ^ 



education co^pts*were not introduced into the arithmetic curricu- 
lum, and no greater gain was made in arithmetic by the experimental 

•group than was made by the control group. The findings supported the 
conclusion that the Infusion of career-education concepts into the 
ongoing program of currjcular offerings can have a 'positive effect upon 

,the cognitive growth of students as evidenced by achievement test 
scores. • - • i 

In Philadelphia a prototype, experienced-based career, education pro- 
gram has been developed, operationalized, and tested by Research for, ; 
Better Schools, Inc. The 4 years of the career education program have 
encompassed 1 year at the planning stage and 3 additional ye$fe*\ the 
operational stcige.< According to Kershner and Bfcir (W5V\he evalua- 
tion activities during the first year.of operations were largely formative 
in nature. During the 1973-1974 School year, 260 Students were 
released t^y^the School District of Philadelphia' to participate in the 
p/ogram. The report of the internal evaluation staff focused on the 38 
first-year studenta/tfho completed all of the testing.*. . : Ttre- Expferi- 
ence-Based Cate%r program included three types' of instructional 
activities: First, students spent at least 1 day a week engaging in a 
wide variety of /'hands-on" activities conducted^* the work sites of 
oyer 80 participating industries, businesses, agencies, and unions. 
SScond, structured small group guidance sessions were^held each 
week, in s addition to individual counseling that w^s provided. For an 
hbur anda half each day students wSre given individqati^d I .learning 
opportunities in communication skills and mathematics^A teacher- 
student ratio of 18.44'to 1 viks reported. All students were adminis- 
tered a pre-test-post-test series of instruments which ^eluded the 
Comprehensive Tfcsts of Basic Skills. . . 1 Hypothesized growth within 
groups was tested through .the use of correlated Wests. >n all studies 
rfeported herein except those relating to evaluation of Expertence- 
* Based Career Education projects, a .05 of .01 level was e st a bli s h e d a s^ 
a level of significance. All of the tests run'on the experimental group 
demonstrated a statistically significant (p < J0)„growth in reading and 
math. In addition to a total reading ai^d arithmetic score, scores were 
' obtained on vocabulary, comprehension, computation concepts, and 
applications. Analysis of c6-variance revealed no statistically signifi- 
cant differences'" between the gains of the experimental .Comparison 
students except for a difference, favoring the experimental group, in 
Arithmetic ApplicatiQp^ « * * """T 

Northwest*Regiohal Educational Laboratory made an evaluation of stu- 
dents if* another Experience-Based Career Education program 

• : Individual study, individual tutoring, and application of skills in practical 
situations were all employed to help students increase^their ability in 
Mathematics. Scores on the math subtest of the CTBS showed that 

- students in the experimental group made a statistically significant 
increase in their scores in this area. EBCE students oft the average 

"increased their grad^equivalent scores .7 years. This compares to a* 
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decrease of .1 .grade equivalent shown by a -comparison group, ^TTE — 
positive change in writing skills was observed by more stuc^nt^ in the 
experimental group (38 percent) than in the control group (14 percent), 

^ Writing §amples were collected from thfe experimental grdflp-at the v 
beginning; samples were Mot available from a control group. Writings of v 
the far West School students were collected at the end of the school 
year and judged jjrith, respect to three characteristics: mechanics of 
writing, effectiveness 1 of communication, and maturity or logical 
thoughtfulnesa. Four experienced fefet readers refined 4he draft defini- 
tions of each of the three characteristics and described a fi^e-point 

• scale in each area. The distribution of the differences in individual 
scores on the pre-tests and post-test showed that the percent ^of 
students whose written communication scores increased by more th&n° 
one standard error of the difference was much higrtfer than would be 
expected (16 percent) if there had been no increase for the group as a 
whole. Approximately 55 percent of thq students showed a significant 
increase in .Mechanics and Effectiveness, antf nbne of them showed a 
significant loss in these skills. Two students showed a significant loss 
in Thoughtfulness, and 41 percent showed a significant increase. In 
suffimary, a large proportion of Far West School students showed 
increases in their wrjtihg skills that were both statistically ^and.educa- -> 
tionally significant. This was the only study reviewed that included an 
evaluation of students' compositions. . 

Seventy-seven percent of the teachers in the Sacramento Unified 
School District indicated that career education greatly increase^ pupil 
motivation for class work. Sixty-three percent that pupils were 
mofce Interested in school projects as a result of career education. 
Similar Support was x given by teachers irv Richmond, California, as well 
as in many other Ideations, If students have good Jeelings about 
themselves and positive relationships with others, school aphtevement 
may increase. Hoyt (1975) points out that positive relationships have 
been established between productivity and reduction of worker aliena- 
( tlon. He maintains that Educational productivity— increases in aca- 
demic achievement— should result if worker alienation is reduced . 
among students and teachers. Many of the techniques and strategies 
of implementing career education programs are aimed at reducing 
worker alienation among students and teachers. 

/ * " 

Serviced of Civic, Social, and Professional Organizations 

A very large number of organizations with civic, social, *and |irbfes- 
sional orientation supply financial aid, time, and energy to meet the needs ' 
of minority and lo w-inco qne students. * * 

In 1968 the ESploringHBivrsidn of Boy Scouts of America started to 
help 1 students decide what they wanted Jto do with their lives. Thay did 
away with uniforms and made it coed (about one-third girls now)r 
Explorers conduct an annual survey on career choice of all students In 
many high schools. They now cover 70 percent of high school stadents^ 
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with this survey. There are 27,000 Explorer Posts involving 450,000 
students between the ages of 15 and 21. Using funds from the American 
Medical Association, the American Bar Association, and Coleman Cor- 
poration, BSA -established Explorer Posts for 35,000 students in health 
occupations, law enforcement; and environmental education, respectively. 

Junior Achievement directs Project BUSINESS, a flexible economics 
education program for junioj high students. This project was made possi- 
ble through a grant from the Kellogg Foundation. It brings business • 
consultants into junior high classes. Seven sets of topics, prepared by 
Junior Achievement staff, are discussed once a week overman 18-week 
period Junior Achievement hopes that it will be operational in 1,500 
classrooms by the end olll76. Community -volunteers do the program. 
In addition to Project BUSINESS, have an economic awareness 
program and a summer jobs program which is primarily for minorities and 
disadvantaged youth. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A. has had career education as 
a top priority for 4 and one-half years. Eighty-five of the 100 local 
Chambers are significantly involved in career education. There has been, 
to date more involvement at the local level than on the part of the State 
Chambers of Commerce. The National Chamber has taken the leadership 
in bringing together a. wide variety of agencies and associations, both 
within and outside of*education, to prepare an official Chamber of 
Cpmmferce publication on career education. The National Chamber has 
supported career education Jegislatjpn in the Congress. , - 

The\NaH&nal Alliance of Businessmen (NAB) is a partnership that- 
involves^ouirness, labor, and industry with education. One of their mam 
tasks is to find jobs for.disadvantaged, minority youth, ex-offenders, and, 
others. Whereas their former efforts have been remedial, their prime 
emphasis now is on a preventive/ developmental approach. There are 130 
metropolitan NABs operating across the country. Their major obstacle is 
getting cooperation from educators. They have four main programs: 
Career Guidance Institutes, Youth Employment, Youth Motivation Task 
Force and Colleg'e Cluster. The Youth Motivation Task Force has 
executives Ttang into high schools and talking with students about the' 
, importance^Tstaying in school. This is "done mainly in English classes. 

The College "Cluster encourages liberal arts colleges for minorities to 
' join with' other colleges having professional specialization offerings for 
minority students. . , . . 

The General Electric Corporation continues to be active both in Junior 
Achievement an3 in NAB. G.E. Summer Seminars for counselors involve 
' 50 counselors for ,6 weeks at a time. Credit is offered by sponsoring 
* universities They are now' doing the program on a team basis with each 
team including a counselor, a teacher, and an administrator from a given 
high school.' "Career Choice for Minority Youth Program" is directed 
toward increasing minority youth in engineering. -It is operating across 
the country and. has resulted in a fourfold increase over 3 years in the 
number" of minorities enrolling in engineering. "Expo Tech" is a traveling 
road show for junior high students. The program is brought to the 
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schools in a large van and provides hands-on exploration for students 
Interested In engineering. They have 1 minority engineering college 
students working for this project.' 
-Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, Incorporated, a group of predominantly 
black* women*- was established at HowarcNJniversity in 1908. The .Missis- 
sippi Health Project of Alpha Kappa Alpha* (1934-1957) demonstrated the 
effectiveness with which the direct personal services of a minority orga- 
nization coadminister to the needs of a minority^ group. This project (1) 
touched the>§ves of 15,000 people in the heart of the Mississippi Delta 
region; (2) capitalized upon the contributign of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from the Sorority and thousands of clock-hours' of volunteer 
services from the organization's membership; and (3) eventually received 
favorable attention on the national and international levels. Articles 
concerning the contributions which the project made to the welfare gf 
Minority persons appeared in Survey Graphic, Reader's Digest, The 
Clearing House, Notes of the National Council [of Mothers and Babies, 
Jdurnal of ' Public Health, and Magazine Digest of the Dominion of 
Canada. \ ^ 

Annually, since March of 1965; Alpha Kappa Alpha has directed^ Job 
Corps Center for the career training of 565 minority and low-income 
males and females between 16 and 21 years of age. Individuals trained in 
thi 5 Center, after they have acquired necessary work skills, are placed 
pn jobs. In 1965 the Center was federally funded in the amount of 
$4,000,000. Nov^the Center's Feder& ? mnding amounts to $6,000,000,' 
biainually. Since the Sorority was f<q^nded, its contributions to, good 
programs, in part, (and only in part) ha^e included, in 1975, a $25,000 
grant to Wilberfo/ce University for restoration of thaf institution's rare 
book collection; more than $125,000 Xo the h&ACP; and, in August of 
1976, a $100,000 first installment payment of a $500,000 commitment to 
.the United Negro College Fund. 

Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, 51 another, predominantly black organization 
for women, wis established in 1913 at Howard University. This Sorority 
offers a ra^of career development programs to its 85,000 members, 
ope^l^H^pijgrit to Read Program which provides brushup courses 
ladmg^ip^btfng people. and adults in Washington, D.C. The Direct 
|rch proje^l in Baltimore, Maryland, cosponsored by the State Office 
iducatibn, provides jobs and educational counseling for Veterans. 
>ugh its Arts and Letters Commission, Delta Sigma Theta recently 
produced CoOntdown at Kusini, a major movie. . . 7 • * 
The Links, Incorporated, an organization of black women, has made 
contributions in excess of $5,000,000 to.the cause of bettering condi- 
tions among minority groups during the past 20 years. Some^rganiza- 
itions which have received grants-in-aid from the Links are: the -NAACP, 
the Urban League, and the United Negro College Fund. The four-faceted 
program of activity mounted by the Links operates under the four des- 
rghations of (1) Freedom and the Arts, (2) Services to Youth, (3) National 
Trends and Services, and (4) International Trends and Services. Minority 
and low-income families, and espegialfy* the children of parents in dis- 
# advantaged 'famil^s, have received substantial benWts and training over 
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the years from numerous programs whicfc have beert»sponsored for them 
by the Links. . ± 

Black fraternities have created' strong alumni chapters which, encour- 
age scholarship, and development in minority America. Yhese organiza- 
tions are the major fundraisers for other black organizations." 

Alpha Phi Alpha, established in 1906 at^ Cornell University, has cospon- 
sored housing projects in several American cities. TKroi^gh its Commis- 
sion on Business Organization, it has established ^national program for • 
business development. Kappa Alpha Psi, established in J911 at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana at Bloomington, conducts a "Guide Right Program" to 
sttttwlate scholarship among young Black people. In'addition, the-K&pRa 
AlfWl Psi Housing and Economic Development Corporation has spon- 
sored several urban housing projects. 'Omega Psi Phi, established in 
1911 at Howard -^University, has cosponsored housing developments, 
including.a housing project for senior citizens ifi New York City. It has an 
active scholarship program and, through its National Talent Hunt Pro- 
gram, it makes cash awards to black youth interested in the visual and 
the performing arts. t / 

Blacks, throughout their history in Amenca, have developed a ten- 
dency to group themselves in order to survive. Many organizations and 
associations have been formed by mirjprmes; among those whicfo con- 
tinue to function are the following: J1) National Insurance ^Association 
(NIA); (2) National Urban League; (3) United Mortgage Efankers Associa- 
tion (UiyiBA); (4) Opportunities Industrialization Centers (QIC); (5) 
National Bankers .Association (NBA); (6) The National Council of Negro 
Women, Inc.; (7) the Nation of Islam; (8) National Minority Purchasing 
Council; (9) Interracial Council for Business Opportunity (ICBO); (10) 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP); 
(11) Congressional Black Caucus; (12) Southern Christian Leadership 
Council (SCLC); (13) National Association of Real Estate Brokers; (14) 
Operation PUSH (People United-to Save Humanity); (15) American Sav- 
ings and Loan League; (16) Federation of Southern Cooperatives? (17) 
Minorities Contractors Assistance Project (MCAP), (18) National Associa- 
tion 1 of Black Accountants (NABA); and (19), National Association of 
Mi noVity Contractors. ^ 

The descriptions which have been given of some contributions made 
by mirfority organizations which have social, civic, and professional 
orientation represent only a very few of the servjces which these, and 
similar groups, render to the needs of minorities. Increased collaborative 
efforts of organizations such as those here mentioned with the corre- 
sponding effects of career education in educational systems, business, 
labor, and the governmental Community undoubtedly promise increasing 
♦success in the solution of. many problems which have, in many cpses for. 
a longtime, affected traumatical^ the live! of America's minorities. 
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Som* Implications: Career Education and Minorities 

It should perhap^-toe noted at the outset 'that their struggles against 
the economic, social, and educational inequities suffered by the rofnori- 
tjes have by no means precluded numerous and substantial contributions 
By the minority leaders tojhe well-being pf the general society around 
them. Some of the more general implications for career education whictu. 
were listed in the leaders' responses to item no. 17 are summarized 
below foMhe following groups: (1) minority children; (2) unemployed 
minority adults a*id school dropouts; (3) Federal/regional, State, and 
local governmental agencies; (4) the business* industrial, labor, and 
professionat community;, as well as (5) the educational system. Some 
specific implications given by leaders in their responses to more thai? 
one item have been listed under the heading Some Specific Implications 
forCareec Education and Minorities'. (Data relating ;to survey item nQ. 17 * 
arepresentedirl Appendix G, pages 91-92.) * ' . .* 

. 0 9 

Implications for Minority Children 

' In order for career education to* be effective, minority children and 
children from low-income families must be: * . * 

—taught to read, tq write, to. do arithmetic, to learn the value of work, 
and to relate the work which they do in school to the contributions 
which they make to themselves 3nd to others during the eariy years 
of school. . 
—made aware of the major contributions which (jave been made to 

society by membersiof their particular ethnic group. 
— exposed to special program^if they are bilingual and often feel "left 
out of things" due to* their Inability to communicate well in the 
-English language. ' - * 1 

—made conscious -of the rfetetio/iship of the work which they .do iri 
. school to the kinds of work which they will do later in life. • * 
* —trained to* pteke contributions to themselves and to their group in 
order for them to become self-sust#iing citizens. 
• 

Impli&tions for Unemployed Minority Adults and School Dropouts 

In order for career education to be' effective, unemployed rpfnority 
adults andschool.dropouts must be: , ^ 
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— encouraged to prepare for jobs which have been opened to'th^m 
during the past two decades. - 
- —exposed to-training and work programs which, will help to decrease , 
public welfare roll s. . 

— Uained to budget their incomes, and to teach their children the 
valute^of work and money. * • - r * 

—made aware of tfce necessity of their. talking > to and reading to their 

* children, as well a6 training tneir children to beco/pe responsible for 
performing certain chores within, the family household/^ 

—taught to teach Jheir children the benefits derived l(rom 'practicing 
good health habits and usjng the services of medicaTand health 
clinibs. 

— trained to work cooperatively with the schools and Xo encourage 
their children to succeed aca'demfcallyantf socially! 

—made aware of the need for provitjtntf Iheir children with positive 
mother and father images or models within the neighborhood 
church, school, or Nation., . > 

-guaranteed fair hiring practides v * 9 ♦ i 

—placed on jobs and provided with assurance of fair practices during, 
. career maintenance and career progression: 

Ip^licatiohs for Federal, Regional, , / 1 

Estate, and Local Governmental Agencies 

< In order for career education to be effective for minorities, Federal, 
regional, State^and local governmental agencies must: , t * 
—provide training programs, w&k-experience, yvork-s^idy, and work 
programs for unemployed minority adillts and school dropouts, as 
well as for minority and low-income students. * . 
—fund parent education programs for minority and low-incotne 
parents, 

* —cooperate , with educational systems and fiijjd thservice trainin 

programs, seminars, and institutes which will help all educational 
v * pefoonnel to; (1) realize the benefits derived from* trying to instill a 
positive self-concept in all children; (2) obtain information pertaining- 
to t£e outstanding contributions which have been made by members 
of the less dominant group; and (3)' conduct special programs for 
bilingual children who have diffigultyln cbmmunlcafting well in the 
English language., 

* —make available funding for scholarships ~ fellowships, and study 

grants for minority and low-income students, 
—enforce fair hiring practices for minorities, and eliminate bias, preju- 
dice, and racism in the career maintenance and the career progres- 
sion of minorities. 4 ; 
{ \ 

Implications for Business,, industry, *, , v 

Labor, and Professional Organizations ■ ^ ^ 

In .order forcareer 'education to be effective-for minorities, business, 
Industry, labor; and professional organizations should: • 
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— sponsoikcareer days and tours In cooperation with tfce schools, 
• —provide consultants, lecturers, and demonstrators when certain units 
4 are taught in the schools. * 

— Sponsor programs inlie^lth, family relations, counseling, Jhd thecul- 
^ tural arts, as well as programs which ofler individuals internships 

whith prepare minorities to become paraprdfessionals. 
—cooperate with schools by providing laboratory training, work-study, 

work-experience,* and summer training programs for minority and 

low-income students. * 
—award scholarships and fellowships to minority and low-income 

students. 

—use fair hiring practices for minorities. 

—guarantee fair practice in procedures having to do with the career 
maintenance and thet:areer progression of minorities. 

. Implications for th§ Educational System 

If career education is to be effective for minority and low-mcome 
students/ administrators, teachers, counselors, and other educational 
\ personnel should: 

—eliminate bias, prejudice, ancH^acism on the part of some profes- 
" sionals toward minority and" low-income students through the use of 
* ^sensitivity trSihiriig; *,\ , c • 

—be objective when working with minority and low-income students. 
— eliminate/the "tracking" of minority and low-income students, 
—never infer nor subtly suggest "jobs which are- for Whites" and 
"jobs which are for minoritypersons." ' ^ 
y —help children to become aware of the relationship of the work which 
- they do in school with the kind 0/ work which they will perfprm later 
in life. , ' . 

\„ r-teach rpinqrity chlldrertto reacMo wYite, and to do arithmetic during 

the early years of school. 
— take into account the fact that individual differences exist among the 

interests, needs, and aMtoies of children, ,as well as hSIp children to 

develop at their own rates of spee^). 
—conduct parent education programs which involve active participation 

of minority and low-income parents. 
Y~make minority students aware of all kinds of jobs, 
—provide a wide variety of career exploration and decisionmaking 

equipment. # , ' 

. —use techniques and- media which help each child to understand its 
J classwork and to make a contribution to itself as well as to the 

group. , 

* —eliminate prejudice, bias, and -racism during the, teaching of career 
awareness, career.exploration, and career decisionmaking ujiits. 

' —cooperate with business, industry, labor, vario* branches of the 
government, and agencies such as Departments Jf Publi g^ea lth and 
Social Services, the Police Department, the Jjvenii^P»&/-and 
other law-enforcing agents. J ' ' 
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Some Specific implications for Career Education 
- as It "Relates to Minorities . 

Carder education, to be effective for minorities, will be very expensive 
' for a 5- or 6-year period. More specifically, to4)e successful in the train- 
* ing^of minorities aod low-income students, career education will require 
the: • 
, — appropriation of additional Federal funds which will be needed for (1) 
work-study, work-experience, and training programs for unemployed 
adults, school dropouts, and low-income minority students; (2) spe- 
cial programs for inservfce training of educational personnel; and (3) 
special training programs for parents >o unemployed adults, §nd school 
dropouts, as well as bilingual children. *,? 
—elimination of the "tracking" of minority children. 
' — establishment of special programs to help bilingual children 3 to fcom- 
'municate well in English. * 
— creation of training and 'work programs for unemployed adults and 
\ school dropouts among minorities. 

— organization of projects, or programs which will provide educational 
personnel with information at^out (1) the major contributions which 
have been, made by minority persons; (2) methods and materials of 
use in enhancing the self-concepts of minority students; and '(3) 
_9qcSe Ways of helping minority and' low-rincome students to under- 
J^itetfft **l e relationship of their school. work to the work which they 
/§§wfll perform latter in life. " * i j 

^provision for parent education » programs which wilF helq 
'""parents to help themselves ^and to help their children ttf 

more self-su ( §{aining citizens. 
"r-eKfipination oT'biasi, prejudice, and racism on the part of Isome educa- 
tional personnel who work with minorities. \ 
—cooperation of the educational sysjtem with business, indgstry/l^bpr, 
^jjrpfessional organisations, and various branches of the local, Stat&, 
« 7 TeQiojnal, and Federal government. * \ \ 

^^fprc^menlSfSair hiring practices for minorities. , \ 
~u&'gf fafr^pr^edMf gs in the?tarey maintenanc^and the career pro- x 
gressioaot m{no]5typersons. ^ ; 
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NUMBEftgOF PERSONS FROM VARIOUS GROUPS WHO ANSWERED "YES" QR 
"NO" TO QUESTIONS AND/OR STATEMENTS CONTAINED IN THE "STUDY 
GUIDE'? ♦ ACCOMPANYING THE DRAFT OF 4, AN INTRODUCTION TO CAREER 

' EDUCATION" 

s • ■ 

Note. Those members of a group who failed tojpswer a particular item or who responded with the answer "Not 
Sure" are Qot accounted (or in, these tabulations •» 

Key _ „ _ 

Minl-Conf. ~LocatcareereducationpractitlonersatOE's1974 "Mini-conferences" 
State Ed. Dept. —State Department of Education professional staff (includes 25 State Coordinators c? 
Career Education) 

Naft Leaders —Persons attending either OE s "Conceptualizes Conference" or OE's "Philosopher's 
*■> Coqference" f 

. : . . i — 

- State Nat'l 

Mini-Corif. Ed. Dept. Leaders 



Question or Statement (N-224) JN=40) (N*17) 

' • . * ' Yes ' No Yes No Yes No 



1. In your opinion, is it appropriate to picture 
career education as^'a response to a call for 

educational reform"? " 199 5, 33 -1 12 1 

2. What is the validity of each of the following 
' 11. conditions and appropriateness to use in 

specifying conditions leading to the career - ~ 

education movement? ^ - , t - 

(1) Too many persons leaving our educa- - \ ti ' 
tk$nat system ar^feficient in the basic aca- 
demic skiite^required' for adaptability in 

today's rapidly changing society. " .r* 207 4 2" 38 2 1 14 2 

(2) Too many students fail to see meaningful 
relationships between what they are being 

asked to learn in school and .what they will . 0 

do when they lea*ve the educational system. ^ 
This is true of both those who remain to 

graduate and those who drop out of the edu- ^ . 

cational system, # ' ^ 223 — , ' 40 — 16 V 

(3) American education, as currently struc- 

turecv*est t meets the educational' needs of * * 

that minority of persons who wtll someday 
become college graduates. It has not given 

equal emphasis to meeting the educational }} 
needs of that vast majority of students who " * . 

' will never^ college graduates. { \ 195 10-34 1 ..9 3» 
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Question or Statement (N « 224) (N - 40) (N «*1 7) 

J Yes No Yes No Yes No 

(4) American education has not kept pace 
With the rapidity of change in the postjndusr 
trial occupational society, As a result, both 
overeducated and undereducated worker^ 
are present in large* numbers. Both the 
boredom of the overeducated worker and 
the frustration of the undereducated have 
contributed to the growing presence of 
worker alienation in the total occupational 

society. ' 185 9 34 1 6 7 

(5) Too many persons leave our educational 
system at both the secondary and collegiate 
levels unequipped with the vocational skill, « 
the self-understanding and career decision- 
making skills, or the desire to work that are* 
essential for making a successful transition 

from school to work. . 214 — 40 — 13 3 

(6) The growing need for presence of 
women in the work force has been ade- 
quately reflected in neither the educational 
nor tire career options typically pictured for 

girls-enrolled in our educational system. 176 12 36 1 17 — 

(7) iWgrowjng needs for continuing and re^ t 
current education on the part of adults are 



■ - — not-being adequately met by our current 

systems otpufclic education, j - 171 16 37 3, 14 1 

(8) InsjjfficienPattention has, been given to • 
learning opportunitiessoutside of the struc- 
ture of forrpal education which exist and are 
increasingly nee'dedr by N both youth and . 

adults in our society/ 216 2 39 — 14 1 

(9) , The general public, including parents and 

* the business-industry-labor community, has ~ y i 
hot been givert-an adequate role in formula- 

tionof educational [policy. - 149 21 35 2 8 A'- 

'(10) American eaucatjon, as currently struc- ) 

* Mured, does not adequately meet the needs 

4 of minoYity, nor of economically dlsadvan-. ' v * 

taged persons in our society. 182 14 30 2 % 16 — 

J1l)'Post high school education has given in- „ 
* * sufficient emphasis to educational^ pro- m 
— _ z grams *at_the sub-baccalaureate v degree 

. level.' '* t . 178 14 33 3 7 5 

3, Do »you find the following definition of * 
;- "work" to be appropriate, or are you not sure: * 
* "Work: defined as conscious effort aimed at * 
i *> producing benefits* for oneself and /or for 

'- others?" >v - fc ,192 9 36 — 6 4 
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• - ^Mim-Co/if. Ed. Dept. Leaders 

Question or Statement (N-224) (N=40) (N = 17) 

* . ♦ * - ' • * & 

- , . 5C es N° Yes No Yes No 

4. In your opinion, how defensible is the ration- 
ale of career education— a fesponse to the-call 

for educational reform to a criticism oc com- v 

bination of criticises that center on rela-' -~ 

tion ships between present education and 

lifestyles of individuals— as cited In " An Intro- v '* 
duction to Career Education"? 200 6 30 - 7 6 

5. In your opinion, do you find "career" appro- 
jjrjately define^ as the totalit£-of work one 

does in his or her lifetime? 183 21 32 3 11 5 

In ^tjur ppinijQn, do-youjind "career eduea- ' * s 

tion" .appropriately defined as the totality of * 
educational experiences' through 'which one r ^ 
• learn s about vvO/k? * 182 20 29 6 1Q 7 

In your opinion, do you find "education" ap- 
propriately defined '.as -the totality of expen- ' 

. encestftrough which one learns? % " 2f0 " 2 . 35 — 11 4 

6. To what extent-do you agree with'each of } 

the 10 basic;concepts listed as follows? , 

(1) Since'both oneVcareer and one's educa- 

> . tlon extend from the preschool through the 0 ' 
retirement yeats, Career ^education must 

also sparvalmost the entire' life cycle. *' 208 6 p 40 — 16 .1 

(2) * The concept of productivity is central to »• 
„ the definition of work and so to the entire * 

concept of career education, v j 167 17 28 4 6 10, 

(3) * Since "work" includes unpaid activities '* m 
as well as paid employment, career educa- y 

, tlon*s concerns, in addition to its prime- em- '' * * 

phatsls o'rt paid employment, extend to the** * i 
K work of the student as a learner/ volunteer " 

workers,. and full-time homemakers; and to • * * 

work activities in which 6ne engages as part 

of leisure and /or recreational time! 211. * 3 36 1 15 * 1 

(4) The cosmopolitan nature of today's so- 
ciety demands that career education em- / 

. brace ,a multiplicity of Work values, rather*. / ^ x 

than a single work,ethic,,as a means of help- ( 9 
ing each individual answer the question 

"Why should I worK?" # _ 209 3 36 fl — 16 - 

(5) Both one's career and ©ne*s education 

are bestrewed in a developmental, rather * * 

than a> fragmented, sense. ? 219 1 40 — 17 — 

(6) Career education \s for all persons-^he *, 
young and the old; -tl)e mentally, handi- 

a capped and the Intellectually gifted; ^ the ; * 

poof and the wealthy; males and females; '* 
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Question or Statement 



State Nat'l 
Mini-Cqnf. Ed. Dept. Leaders 



-<3 



(N-224) (N*40) • (N«17) 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 



N students in elementary schools and in the 
<? 'graduate colleges. 

? (7) The societal objectives of career educa- 
tion are to help all individuals a) Who want to 
work; b) acquire'the skills' necessaVy for 
work fn Jhese times; and c) engage in work 

a . that Is satisfying to the individual and bene- 

\» *ficiafto society. 

(8) The individualistic poaTs of career educa- 
tlon-are,to make work a) possible,- b) mean,-- 
ingful, and c) satisfying foreach individual 

' 'throughout his or her lifetime. 

(9) Protection, of the individual's freedom to 
choose and assistance in making and imple-. 
meriting career decisions-are of central con- 

^ ; cern to career education. « 
* " (10)* The expertis^equired tor implement- 
Ing career education is to be found in many 
parts of society and is not limited to those 
employed in formal education. 
7. In your opinion.^o what extent is each of the 
'following 25 programmatic assumptions of ca- 
reer education valid? ' 

(1) If students can see clear relationships 
between what they are being asked to learn 
in school and the world of work, they will be 
motivated to learn more in school. ' 

(2) There exists no single learning strategy 
that can be said to be' best for all students. 
Some students will learn best by reading out 
of books, for example 1 , and otherswill learn 
best by combining reading with other kinds 

' of learning activities. 

(3) Basic academic skills, a personally 
meaningful set oflwork values, and good 
work habits represent adaptability tools 
needed by all personsMio choose to work 
in today* s. rapidly changing occupational 
society. 

(4) Increasingly, entry into today's occupa- 
tional society demands the possession of a 

. specific set of vocational skills on the part 
of those who seek employment. Unskilled 
labor is less and less in'demand. 
i ($) Career, development, as part of human 
development, begins in the preschool years^ 
\and continues into the retirement years. Us 



221 39 1 17 — 



197 13 38 1 7 



215 3 36 -4- 11 
« 



215 2 40 — . 15 
218« 1 40 «— 15 

t 
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193 9 34 1 11 
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219 4 39< - £ ' 17 - 



206 5 J ' 38 - 15 



188 1* 30, 2' 8 
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■State 
Mini-Conf. Ed. Dept. 



Question or Statement 



NatM 
Leaders 



(N--224) (N-40) (N-17) 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 



rnaturational patterns differ from individual 
to individual. 

(6) Work values,.^ part of one's personal 
value system, are developed, to a signifi- 
cant degree, during the elementary School 
years and are modifiable during those years. 

(7) Specific occupational choices represent 
only one of a number of kinds of choices in- 
volved in career development. They can be 
expected to increase in realism as one 
moves {fom childhood into adulthood and, 
to some degree, to be modifiable during 
most of one's adult "years. 

(8) Occupational decisionmaking is accom- 
plished through the dynamic interaction of 
limiting and enhancing factors both within 
the individual and in his present and pro- 
posed environment. It is not, in any sense, 
something that can be viewed as a simple 
matching ofindividuals with jobs. 

t9) Occupational stereotyping currently acts 
to hinder full freedom of occupational 
choice for both females and for minority 
persons. These restrictions can be reduced, 
to some extent, through programmatic in- 
tervention-strategies begun in the early 
childhood years. 

(10) Parent socioeconomic status acts as a 
limitation on occupational choices consid- 
ered by children. This limitation can be re- 
duced, 'to a degree, by program intervention 
strategies begun in the early years. . 

(11) A positive relationship exists between^ 
education and occupational competence, 
but the optimum amount and kind of educa- 
tionVequired as preparation for work varies 
greatly from occupation to occupation. 

* (12) The same general strategies utilized in 
reducing wprker aHe nation in industry can 
be used to reduce worker alienation among 
pupils and teachers in the classroom. 
(13) While some persons will find them- 
selves able to .meet their human needs fo'^ 
accomplishment through work Iri their ptece~* 
of paid employment, others will find it nec- 
essary lo meet this need through "work in 
which they engage during their leisure time. 
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36 2 12 1 



216 1 



38 - 



217 



40 



17 - 



200 



40 - 16 - 



199 3 40 .13 \ 2 



204* 7 39 1 Iff*" 2, 



112 12 23, 1 15* 2 
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40 - '16 1 
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# - J (Question or Statement (N-224) (N-40) (N-17) 

'■ v * |^ s ^ Yes No Yes No Yes No 

= ~ : ^ 

(14) Career decisionmaking skills, job hunt- $ 
. ' - ing skills, and Job getting skills can be 

m >+ taught to and learned by almost all persons. 
Such skills, once learned, can be effectively v 
used by individuals N in -enhancing^ thetr ca- 

reer development. x 213 3 37 — 14 — 

(15) Excessive deprivation in any giverf as- 
pect of human growth and development can * 
lead to retardation of career development. 
Such deprivation will require qpWtt varia- 
tions In career development programs for 

persons suffering sucb-deprlvatlon. k • 206 1 37 — 14 

(16) An effective means of helping individ- " » 
uals discover both who they are (in a self*- * 
.concept sense) and why they are (in a per- 
sonal awareness sense) is through helping 
them discover their accomplishments that * 4 

can come from the work that they do. 186 3 35 2 12 1 

(17) Parental attitudes toward work and to- 
ward education act as powerful influences f 
on the career development of their children. 

Such parental attitudes are modifiable' 
" through programmatic intervention strate- 
gies. ■ -J 78 5 36 — 14 1 

(18) The processes of occupational deci- " J 
sionmaking and^occupational preparation 

can be,expectea to be repeated more than * 

once for most adults in today's society. 210* 1 39 1 14- — 

(19) Tn choosing an occupation, one is, iaef- . 

feet, choosing a lifestyle. 181 15 29 3 8 2 

(20) Relationships between education and v * , 
work can be made more meaningful to stu- 

, dent? through infusion into subject matter 

than if taught as a separate body of knowl- ' 

edge. •* 214 1 40 — 11 — 

(2t) Education aod work can Increasingly be ' , 

expected to be interwoven at various times ^ 

in the lives of most individuals rather than ' * * ' 

occurring in a single^eqUential pattern. ^ 215.— 38 15 — * 

(22) Decisions individuals make about the 
, work that they, do are considerably broader 

and more encompassing jfl jiatur^than are ' 
deefsions made regarding; the o<Mj pat ions t 

in which they are employed. t ~ 133 3 33 „ 1 „ 12 — 

(23) Goocf work h^its and positive attifudes 
toward work can be effectively taught to 

„ most Individuals. Assimilation of* such 
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State Nat 1 1 
Mini-Conf. Ed* Dept. Leaders 



Question or Statement (N-224) (N-40) , (N«17) 

, * YeS No Yes No Yes No . 
u» * 

knowledge is most effective if begun in the * * » 

early childhood years. 197 1 36 2 12 1 

(24) The basis, on which work can become a 
^ personally meaningful part of one's life will 

vary greatly from individual to individual No ' 
y 'single approach can be expected to meet > « . 

with universal success. 219 — 39 1 17 — 

(25) While economlc^feturn can be expected 
almost always to be a significant factor-in 

' * decisions individuals make about- occupa- * 
tions, it may not be a, significant factor in 

many decisis individuals make about their 4 
9 total pattern of workC 201 3 37 1 .14 1 

^8. [n your opinion, how justified is the cpnten- 

'tion that while much more research Is obvi- v * 

ously needed, it seems safe to*say that we 
know enough right now to justify the organiza- 
tion and implementation of comprehensive ca- 
reer education programs? 211 1 35 1 14 1 
9- In your opinion, how justified is the asser- ^ 
tidn that, \o the greatest possible extent, initi- V 
ation of career education programs, shoujd be ^ 
undertaken utHizing existing personnel and 

existing physical facilities? ' . 203 6 35 — 15 2 

10. (A) In your opinion how appropriate [s each \ . 1 

of the tasks and how appropriate is each task - < 

assignment listed as follows? v ^ 
(A-1) All classroom teachers will devise 

and/or locate methods and materials de- f 
signed to help pupils understand and appre- 
ciate the career implications of the subject ^ * ^ 
matter being * taughtr Appropriateness of 
Jask: 

-• (A-1) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: \,jJ6 18 38 — * 12 
(A-2) All classroom teachers will utilize tea- * 
reer-oriented methods materials in the in- 
structional program, where appropriate, as 
* . one means <oi educational motivation. Ap- 
propriateness of Task: 219 2 40 - 16 
(A-2) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 209 2 40 — *15 
(A-3) All classroom teachers will help pupils I 

acquire and otilize good work habits. Ap- ~ — - )- 

propriatenessoftask: 1 214 2 40 - 17 

(A-3) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 205 1 1 15 

(&4) All classroom teachers will help pupils 
develop, clarify, and assimilate personally 
„ meaningful sets of work values. Appropri- 
ateness of task:' f A 216 2 37 13 

V • ' *75 
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(N-224)' (N»40) (N-17) 
Yes No Yes No Yes No 



(A-4) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
(A-5) All classroom teachers wilt integrate, 
to the fullest extent possible, the program- 
to matic assumptions of career education into 
,4heir instructional activities and teacher- 
-pupil relationships. Appropriateness of 
Task: 4 

(A^5) Approprlatq^ss of Task Assignment: 
(p) In addition to (A) above, some teachers 
will be charged with: 

(B-1) Providing students with specific voca- 
tional competencies at a level that vyift en- 
able students to gain entry into the occupa-, 
tional society. Appropriatehess of Task: 

Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
(B-2) In^aa^ition, some teachers will be 
charged with' helping students acquire job- 
' seeking and job-getting skills. Appropriate- 
ness of Task: 

(B-2) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
(B-3) In -addition, some teachers will be 
charged with participating in the job-place- 
ment process. Appropriateness of Task:' 
(B-3) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
(B-4) In additiotf; some teachers will be 
. charged with helping students acquire deci- 
sionmaking skills. Appropriateness of Task: 
(B-4) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
(C-1) The business-labor-industry commu- 
nity will provide observational! work experi- 
ence, and work-study opportunities for stu- 
dents ind for those who educHte^udents 
(teachers, counselors, and school adminis- 
trators). Appropriateness of Task: * 
(01) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
\02) The business-labor-industry commu- 
nity will serve as career development re- 

' - sourcej|rsonnel for teachers, counselors, 
and ^■(ms. Appropriateness of Task: 
„ (02) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 

-it^c^) The business-labor-industry commu- 
nity will participate in part-time and full-time 
]obAplape/n|en]i programs. Appropriateness 
of Task 

(C-3) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
(0^4) The business-labor-industry commu- 
ftjty wi " Participate actively and positively in 



198 2 38 <- '11 — 



212, 2* 
198 3 



220 - 
196 2 



221 - 
.202 1 



205 1 
158 8 



223 1 
202 2 



222 1 
202 3 



221 1 

2'08 2 



216 2 
197 "2 
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39 



40 
40 



40 
40 



40 
39 



40 
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- 15 
1 13 



-T- 16 
- 16 



— 17 - 

- 16, 



- 17 
1 14. 
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2 14 
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programsdesigned tojead to reduction in 

worker alfiwation. Appropriateness'of Task: 210 1 39 1 14 — 
(C-4) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 190 3 36 1 14 — 

(C-5) The business-labor-industry commu- 
nity will participate in career education pot-* 

icy formulation. Appropriateness of Task: • 214 — 39 — 15 — 
(C-5) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: ' 196 — 36 1 15 ' — 
(CM) Counseling and guidance personnel * ' 
will help classropm teachers implement ca- 
reer education, in the classroom, Appropri- % i 
ateness of Task: c 209 5 40 — _ 16 1 

(D-1) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 186 4 38 - 16 1 

(02) Counseling and guidance- personnel 
wilt serve, usually ."with other educational 
personnel; as liaison contacts between the ; 

* school and th.e -business-labor community. , , 
Appropriateness of Task: 211 .1 40 — ' 17 
(D-2)Approflriateness of Task Assignment! 192 2 40 13 1 
(D-3) Counseling and guidance personnel y, ■$ 

will serve, usually with other educational * t #• 

personnel, in implementing career educa- 
tion concepts within the home and -family • 
structure. Appropriateness of Task: 196 5 37 1 13 3 

(D-3) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 167 3 ^ 37 1 12 3 

(D-4) Counseling and guidance personnel 
will help students in the total career devel- 
opment process, including the making and 
i implementation of career decisions. Appro- 
priate ness of Task: ' 218 1 38 — 17 — 

* (D-4) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 202 V 37 — 15 V 
(D-5) Counseling and guidance personnel 

. will participate in part-time^nd full-time job 
placement programs and in followup studies % 
on formerJtt|udents. Appropriateness of 

Task: . . 216 - 39 - 17 - 

(D-5) Appropriateness of Task Assignment; * *190 1 39 — 14 1 

(E-1) The home and family members where • 

pupils reside, .will help pupils acquire and • o „ 

practice good work Habits, Appropriateness • 
vOlTask: * •." ' . , . 216 - 38 * 2 . 14 - 

(E-1) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 185 — 36 1 12 1 

(E-2) The home and family members where 

puplts reside will emphasize development of 

positive' work ^values and attitudes toward 

work. Appropriateness of "[ask: 

(E-2) Appropriateness olTask Assignment: 186 ' 5 36 1 , 10 1 

(£-3) The home and family members where 

pdpifs reside will maximize, to the fullest ex- ' 
✓ V . " ' 



216 , 1 37 2 12 — 
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p f jent possible, caceer development options 

: and opportunities for themselves and for ^ 
^ftelr children. Appropriateness of Task: _L. 215 - 39 1 l . 
(E-3) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: » ^ 186 _3 30 — 
(F-1) Educational administrators and school * 

* boards will emphasize career education as a • ' ^ 
priority goal. Appropriateness of Task: 220 — 39 r t 
(F-1) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 203 1 39 — 
(F-2) Educational administrators and school 
boards will provide leadership and direction , . 

to the career education program. Appropri- . 

i-r i s 219 — 40 — ■ 14 1 

atenessofTask:. o oq ia i 

(F-2) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 179 2 39 — 

' (F-3) Educational administrators and school 
boards wllHnvolve the widest possible corn-^ 
nfunlty participation in career education pol- 
icy decisionmaking. Appropriateness of 
Task: 

- ♦ (F-3) Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 
(F-4) Educational administrators and school 
boards wM provide the time, materials, and 
finances required for implementing the ca-^ 
reer education program. Appropriateness of • . 

'Task: ' 1 218 1 38 ZT ' 

(F-4> Appropriateness of Task Assignment: 199 1 37 1 14 

(F-5) Educational administrators and school > 

boards will initiate curriculum revision, de- v . 

signed to integrate academic, general, and j, 

* \ vocational educatibn into an expanded set « / 

of educational opportunities available tQ'all " 151 

, students;*Appropr(aten^ssofTask: 217 40 0 

" ^)App/opriateriess of Task Assignment: 205 Z**; 40 - n 

"Rte "initial implementation needs" that 
follow are obviously crucial in thaiAey form a „ ^ 
basis for requesting career e^^lon funds. , % • ^ 

In your opinion, should the fojlowing cate- 4 ■ 
goties have been added to the list of initial kn- \ 9 . fl 

plementation needs? 

A. Direct subsidies to the business-labor- 

Industry community. ** S 

* .B. X)irect subsfdtes to persqns*in the form 
, of educational vouchers. 4 



216 - 39 — 17 
200 1 39 15 

0^ * 



59 98 ' 6 20 s 0 4 11 
63 -76- 9 19 4 7 



- 12. In your opinion, how shodld the following 
categories of need be ranked in terms of la) 
the Importance of need for Federal, funding^ f 
Jt- and (b) the relative amount «of Federal funds . § 4 
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we should berequesUng? (Use "1" fortop 

rank.) ♦ 

(Note: This rank' ordering did not lend itself 

to presentation in this format.) 

13. In your opinion, are there other "initial in> * 
plementation needs" that should be added to 

the list on "ages 16-18"? Yes, No, or not sure? 
(If "Yes," please list such needs on the back _ . > 

of this sheet.) 
(Note: These listings did not lend them- 
selves Jo presentation in this foijnat.) v 

14. To what extent do you agree with the prior- 
ity choices given as tentative examples that , 4 
follow? 

(1) Inservice education needs of currently o 
employed educational personnel should 
take precedence over efforts to change pre- 

service personnel progtams. 198 16 38 — 10 4 

(2) Efforts f a\ the elementary and secondary 
school Revels should take precedence over 

' efforts at the postsecondary school levels. 205 10 36 — 11 4 

. (3) Efforts aimed at educational administra- 
tors should take precedence over efforts 
aimed at instructional an d guidance person- ~ 
nel. * " : ■ 95 98 25 5 10 5 

(4) Efforts aimed- at instructional and guid- 
, \ahce personnel shrfuld receive equal em- 
phasis. , - ; 178 27 31 3 '10 5 

(5) Efforts at implementing career education 
in ail School systems should take prece- 
dence over supporting further 4 mfcssive dem- 
onstration efforts. 

x (6) Efforts aim^at implementing career 
education and at supporting further basic 
research-in career education should receive^ 



181 14 33 1 *13 



equal emphasis. ^ * } 107 76 20 14 8 6 . 

15. fh your opinion, how appropriate "for^u^e in 

evaluation of career education is each of the ft, " 

learner outcomes listed below? ■ ™ < 

; (1) Competence in the basic acad emic skills 
- ' required for ^adaptability in our rapidly 4 - 

changing society. 216 5 40 — , 17 — 

(2) Equipped with good workrtabits. ' 220 — 38 1 12,— 

*(3) Capable of choosing and who have ' 
? chosen a personally meaningful set of w/&rk 9 ■ 

~ values that lead them tb possess a desire to 

. work. ' I \ 210 1 31 2 ^jo^2 * 
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Br decisionmaking 
and job getting 



(4) Equipped with care 
skills, job hunting skillt 
skills. 

(5) Equipped with vocational skills at a level 
that will allow them to gain entry into andart- 
taln a degree of success in the occupajiohal 
society. f " / 

*(6) Equipped wlth career decisions that mey 
haye made based on the widest possible set 
of data concerning themselves and their 
edacatlonat- vpcatiopal opportunitie s. 

(7) Aware of means available to Ihem for 
continuing and recurrent education onGe 
they have left the formal system of school* 
ing. » • „ / 

(8) Successful in being placed in -a paid oc- ' 
cupation, in further education, or in a voca- 
tion that is consistent with their current ca- 
reer education. < K 

(9) Successful in incorporating work values 
into" their total personal value strupture in 
such a way that they are able -to choose 
what, for them, is a desirable lifestyle. 

* 16. To what extent do you agree with Uie^posi- 
tion that not all students should be equipped— 
with a marketable job skill by the time they 
leave the.secondary school? 

17. To what extent do you agree with the view- 
point that the call, for educational reform can- 
not be answered simply through initial imple- 

^ mentation of career education programs—" 
^rather, that it will require major basic educa- 
tional policy changes? 

18. To what extent do you atfree that effch of 
the 14 following ,Jnajor educational >poHcy 
changes should be^ehampioned by career edu- 
cation? . 

(1) Substantial increases in the quantity, 
quality, and variety of vocational education 
offerings at the secondary level and of occu- 
• ' pational education*offerings at the post- 
secpndary school level. . . 

increases in the^pumber aod variety of 
educational courseMptions availableUojstu- 
dent$, with a de-emphasis on the presence 
, of clearly dlfferentiajed college pres&a- 
tory, general education, and # vocationa/edu 
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cation curriculums.at the secondary school 
level. 

(3) »The installation of performance evalua- 
tion, as an alternative to the strict time re 1 
qulrements Imposed by the traditional Car- 
negie Unit*, as* a means of assessing and 
certifyfng educational accomplishment. 

(4) The installation of systems for granting 
educational credit igr learning that takes 
place outside the wails of the school. % i 

(5) Increasing use -of uncertificated per- 
sonnel from the business-indus f try-labor 
community as educational resourqe persons 
in the educational system's total instruc- 
tional program^ J 

(6) The creation of an open entry-open exit 
educational system that allows students to 
combine schooling with work in ways that fit 
their needs and educational motivations. « 

(7) Substantial increases in programs of 
adult and recurrent education ae a responsi- 
bility of the public school educational sys- 
tem. $H^. 

(8) Creation of the year-round public school 0 
system that provides multiple points during 
any 1£-month period in, which students will 
leave the educational system. 

<9) Major overhaul of teacher education pro- 
grams and graduate programs in education 
aimed at incorporating the career education 
concepts, skills, and methodologies. 

(10) Substantial increases in the jjareer 
guidance, counseling, placement, and fob- c 
lowup functions as parts* of American educa-, 
tion. 

(11) SubstanHaUncreases in programed . 
schedule flexibility that allow classroom 
teachers, at all levels, greater autonomyand 
freedom to choose educational -strategies 
and devise methods and materials they de- 

» termme to be effective in increasing pupil 
achievement. 

(12) Increased utilization of -educational 
technology for gathering, processing^ ^na 
disseminating knowledge required in *the 
teaching-learning process 
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w 

Increases In parficipationnn educational 
policymaking on the part of students, 
teachers, parents, and members of the busi- 
7 niaittetadustry-labor community. 9 
* (14) Increases in participation, on the part of 
formal. education, in comprehensive com- 
munity educational anc? human se'rvipes ef- 
forts. 

19. To what extent do you agree with each of 
the following statements? 

(A) initial- implementation of career, educa- 
tion will be relatively inexpensive. 

(B) Long run educational refornfwill be very 
expensive. 

(C) 'Career education is dedicated to avoid- 
ing creation of a dual school system. ^ - 

(D) The days of educational isolatiorflsm are 
past. Collaboration is needed. 

(E) If the goals' of career education jare at- 
tained, the term Career education" should 
disappear. 
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-.SEVENTEEN ITEMS BASED UPON THE CONCEPTUAL, 
"PROCESS, AND "PROGRAMMATIC ASSUMPTIONS^ 
J ' CAREER EDUCATION ^ 




item no. 1 . 
Item no: 2. 



1: Items Based Upon the Conceptual 
' Assumptions of Career Education 

'What Is. your concept of career education as it relates to.minonties' 7 * 

Do you feel th$t career education, for minority a^nd low-income per- 
sons', +»asT been generally a matter of over-promise and under- 
delivery? List solutions to this problem in -the event that your artsvyer 
is in the affirmative. If your answer is negative, explain briefly. 

-A * V 

Item no. 3. As far as minorities are concerped, what is your attitude toward career 
education? ~~ 

Item no. 4. Does exposure to career education permit minority group members to 
$e someone? Explain briefly. 1 • 

• ' • , * , , 

Item no. 5. What major and decisive action is necessary in order, fo/ the concept 
of career education to become more meaningful to unemployed' 
♦ minority and low-income persons? fc t 

* * 

Group II: Items Based Upon the Process ♦ 
Assumptions of Career Education J , 

*What is Your. Attitude Toward Career Education? 

Item no. 6. —creating career awareness in persons belonging to minority groups? 

Jtemno?7. —providing career exploration for minority grou^ members? * 

Item no. 8. —motivating members Of, minority groups to examine their .work 
T * values and to question themselves about why they should work? 
\ * t i 

Item no. 9'. —helping members of minority groups to answer/the following quesr 
' tions: . I . . J 

a. *'What Is important to me?'.' * . 

~- — ^ b. "What is possible for me r ' 

c. "Whatis probable for me?"— * , «. — / 

i no. 10X —preparing membe'rsof minority groups for occupations?^; 

f\o.11. —helping members of minority ^groups with career en{f5f? 

ltemno.\2. -^providing current help to minority groups for career maintenance 
and progression? * . 



' * Group III: [tenys Based Upon the Programmatic fc 
Assumptions of Career Education 

Item no. 13. Explain brieflyhow each of the followjng agencies can strengthen 
career education for minority groups: 

—the educational system . -* 

—the home 

—the family structute , 

—the business community - * 

—the labor (community . j 

t —the industrial community 

—the professional community „ 
—the governmental community 

Item no. 14. How can the teacher use .the community as a learning laboratory in 
which persons within minority groups can see career implications* of 
subject matter? 

Item no. 15. During the teaching /learning process, based on individualization of 
instruction with mejnbers of minority groups, how can the teacher 

a. use*a sucfcessf ul project approach* 7 

b. emphasize a success approach? 

Item no. 16. In reference to the training of minority groups, what a?e your attitudes 
toward. the appropriation of additional funds for career education 
which would involve: 
a. inservice education of inner-city teachers? 
\ 1 b. special staff for parent education programs? 

c. fipld trips and work-experience sites? * 

*d. a^wide variety of career exploration and decisionmaking equip- 

%p\ ment? 

f * „ e. guaranteeing access t6 post-high school educational programs? 

" t+ I. ascertaining acc^s to bona fide .employment for minority group 

Of , members? • * 

% * > J ' ' * , ' 

k * , • . y< 

j y • ' "Group IV: Item Based Upon Implications / 
• . for Career Education - S 

* 'i g • " ' 

Item no. 17. List implications for career education for members of minority groups 
% > 'in terms qSXhe current programs which exist-in our American educa- 
4 tional system. / f ' > ' 
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A SURVEY: SOME ATTITUDES OF LEADERS. TOWARD 
/ ' * -CAREER EDUCATION AND MINORITIES 

s K ' * 

Directions: Several definitions and other information have beer\ provided for your 
convenience. Please read'this material before you provide answers to the numbered 
Sterns. Use the front and back of each sheet of paper for supplying answers-. 

In the event thai your answer is Yes or No. please give a brief explanation of why ^ 
you have gives such an answer. * • 

A GENERIC D^NITIOI^OF CAREEfl EDUCATION 

' "Career education" is the totality of experience .through which one learns about 
' and prepares to engage in Work as part of her or his way of living . 

* i • 
^ DEFINITION OF. WORK • h " • * # » 

Work IsVonsclous effort, other than activities whose prime purpose is coping or 
relaxation, ajmed at producing Benefits for oneself andlor for oneself and others. 

TWO CONCEPTUAL ASSUMPTIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION • , 
(which.constitute serioue pperational challenges when we seek to meet the nseds 
^ of minority and low-income students): - _ & 

- * * *• ' ' ♦ 

1- Career ^tcatioru^lpr air persons^ t - . 
* 2. Career edition ^s humanisticallyoriente^.^ s ^ 

v Item no. 1. - f Wna^s your concept of career education as it relates to minorities? 

" ' Item no 2 Do you feel that career education, for minority and low-income per- 
* * sons, has been generally a matter of over-promise* and under- 
delivery? List solutions to this probtem in the event that your answer 
isin the affirmative. If your answer is negative, explain briefly. 
• • < , • 

Item no. 3.' As far. as minorities are concerned, what is your attitude toward career 
education? , ^ 

Ifem no, 4. 'boes exposure to career education permit minority group members to 
' i be someone? Explain briefly. ^ 

~~TPfe»se read carefully the folfowinO statement: 

-Uaefflployment.among minority youth hasiSeen approximately double that for 
X 'white>Uth . unemployment rates in the inner city are higherlhan those for the 
"" country as a wholes * *' ; t - 

Itenfno. 5. What^major and decisive action is necessary in order for the concept/ 
% of career education to become more meaningful to* unemployed 

minority andiow-income persons* 

• * < 

i *• * ' * 

u\r . oo 



Pleas* read carefully^he following Information: 

PROCESS ASSUMPTION OF CAREER EDUCATION (in developmental sequence) 

1. Career awareness: acquainting the Individual with a broad view of the worlcfof 
work. (Including botfi unpaid and pa/* work.) - 

2. Career expidration: helping individuals to consider possible occupational" 
. choices based on their interests and aptitudes coupled with'an understanding of 

r the basic natures various occupattonsand their requirements for entry . 

'3, Career activation: helps the individual tp examine his work values and to answer 
the question: "Why should I work?*' . 

4: Career decisionmaking: enables the person to answer three questions: 

a. "Whatisirnportanttome?" * * 

b. "What is possible for me?" 

c'. ."What is probable for me?" * ' 

• • • 

5. Career preparation: Occupational preparation 

6 Career entry 

* ' ' i- 

7. Career maintenance and progression ^ 9 < ' 

WHAT IS YOUR ATTITUDE TQWARO CAREER EDUCATION: ' \ " 

* \ * \ 

Item no. 6. -creating career awareness in persons belonging to minority groups? 

' *• 

c Item no. 7. —providing career exploration for minority group members? : 



» 4 

Item no. 8. -motivating members of minority groups to examine their work 
values and to question themselves about why theysriould work? " 

- Item no. 9. -helping members of mmcKtff groups to answer the followina ques- 

1ions: ' • , 

a - MWha tisin^ortanttdme^' 1 ' 
% ' b. "What is possible formed" ; * \ 

c.# "WhatisprobableVrme^" v- 

* * t * * 

v. Item no. 10. —preparing members of minority gwups for occupations* - * 

Item no. 11. —helping members of minority groups with career entry? * \ 

m Item no. 12. -providing current help to minority groups for career maintenance 

and progression? . ' • • ■ «. 

Please read carefully the following statement^: * ^ - . 

- ' \ % 

THREE PROGRAMMATIC ASSUMPTIONS OF CAREER EDUCATION 

a. Career education is a collaborative effort involving the formk educational b 

system, the home and family, and the buSmess-laboMndustry-professional- ' 

government community! 1 

■a fi'ir iir" * . . 




^ b. The classroom teacher is^jie key to the success of career education, 
c. Career education is inexjfensjve 

aq,_ -"' • '■ A ■ 1 -: / 
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Hem no. 13. • Explain briefly bow each of the following agencies can strengthen 
career education for minority groups.: 

— the'educational system • ^ * . V . 

/^— the home *" • ^* 

' * — the family Structure r ♦ 

—the business community^ -* * * " 

^4— thelaborcom^jnity . . . . ' ^# . ' 

* —the industrial community ; * 

^-'the professional community ; *i . . 

--the governmental community ' " m - - ^ . ^ 

How" can the' teacher use the community as.a'learning laboratory in ' 
which persons w/ithin minority groups can see career implications of 4 
subject rnijfer? • \ f 

luring the* teaching /learning process, based on individualization of 
ir^truotionwith membersioftninori^roups, how cdn the teacher: • 
,-^te a successful project approach? " * ' - . 

bVemphasize a success approach? ^ • ^ „ ^ 

In refirence'to the^training of minority groups, whatere, you* attitudes 
towarh the appropriation of additional, funds for career, educate 
whicW would involve: . * " ; , - T n • 

^inservice education^ inner^ctty teatoKers?, V ' 
^.—special staff for patent' education programs?, ' % • ~* 

c. — f ield trips and work-experience sites? 

d. — a wide variety of career exploration and decisionmaking equip-_ 

ment? "f * : ' '■" ' . • - * * r 

e>suafan*ee1ng access. to post-high school SdOcational pro- 

• , grams?- - ' > rJt . - J * 1 

{.—ascertaining access to bona f«Je empl oy me rfrf Torino rlty group 

- members? „ ., /' ' *■ , . - * -' 

5 r ' t ' - * . \* * " 

LiSUmphcations for.cfcreer education for members of minority groups- 
in terms of the ctrrreni programs which ex is'tjribur A mer idan ^duc*- 
Oonal system. ' Mm ' - r ... ''- - # 

AGAIN— THANK YOUU £\ " - 

.*\ - ' . ■ . . " 

Statements and definitions which have been added,for"your convenience aftd 
far. the sake of- clarification were taken from: Caree/ Education ForMinonty 
arid Low-Income Studrfts, a paper presented by pc Kjen(*eth B^Hqyt to 
participants of the. National ^Career Education gonfewnce.'the^Natior^l 
'Urban Coalition. Racine. Wtscqnata. October 1974, , '! 




Item no. 17. 



f)IOTE: 



1 



. c 
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Appendix D 



, ' : 

THE KINDS OF CONCEPTUAL ASSUMPTIONS HELD CONCERNING CAREER 

EDUCATION FOR MINORITIES— LEADER-SURVEY OUTCOMES v ' 
. 7 BY NUMBERS. OF RESPONSES AND PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS 

: — i * * ; : : : 

' *, * 'Nurpbecof Percentage of 

* f Item and Kind of Response Response^ Respondents 

1/ What Is your doncept of caree? education as It re- c 
latesto minorities? 

Responses ~ 
' Career Education: , i 

a?' Prepares childreti«and family members, {or work * 

now and later. 36 . 71 * 

t * i 

,b> Gives Insight. to opportunities available to ail in re- 
lation to adequacy arid preparation for work. 18 37 

c. Is quality education for all?, f ' 12 24 

, 2. Oo you^eel that career education, for minority and 
Jow-income;persons, has been generally a matter of 
• over-promise and under-delivery? , #f , 

» ' . 

Responses I 

•~a. Yes ~ 49 * 100 

. f , . ' 
Some Solutions to the PnS'blem: 

a. Federal* regional, Sfate and local governments 

must provide jobs for the unemployed. '49 100 

* H * ' 

b. Minority-children must be taught £oread.,to^r(te, 

t to do^ arithmetic, and to realize tfe Mynefjts-of — 

» work during the early years of school. ♦ 44 90* 

* • t 

• * 4 * 
3. ; ^Xifacas minorities are concerted, what is_yauratfr- a • ' 

'* tude toward career education? ' » . » 

Responses - ' * ' * . Jfr » 

^Career Education: 1 ' * • ' . t. , „ . 

t a. Pan help' minorfties if teachers and counselors ' , 

work objeqtively with minority children. S 30 ' . 61 



Note: the r&mber of responses, in some casQS, is rno?e than 49 since some re- 
spondents gave more than one answer to the samq item. - 

• ^ / • T / < ' ' J 

* '•• • * ; .. . / 

ERIC ? • _ ■ . 



Item and Kind of Response 



Number of Percentage of 
Responses Respondents 



wb.' Is a*'*coverup" for tracking minority children; it is 
a farce, and does not provide jobs. 

* c. Prevents students from wasting time in deciding 
p upon careers), and provides opportunities to pre- 

pare for career(s). 

' * 4, "* ' Does exposure to career education permit minority 
«group members "to be someone"? * 

' ^Resporises c 

a * a. Yes, the child's self-concept fliust be enhanced 
* . through knowledge of contributions made fcy mi- 

* nority leaders and through graining the child to 
read, to write, to da arithmetic and to learn bene- 
• * . fits of work. 

/ 

b. Yes, if jobs are made available at end oTjob prepa- 
ration. 

c. No r crril#en,whQ do not speak English, feel "left 
, out** of things, and nedd Special programs. 



What major and decisive action is necessary in order 
fdr the conc3t>t oi career education to become more 
meaningful to unemployed minority-and low-income 
persons? 



5. 



Responses * / 

a. More jobs must be provided by local, Stale, re- 
gional and Federal government. * * 

i . b. FairJftir ing practices must be enforced. ^ 

c. Minprity children must be taught to read, to write, 
%% to doacithmettic, a/id to realize that work is impor- 
-tant. . . 

d* Tracing programs are needed -for unemployed, 
adults and dropouts among minoritypsrsons. 



25 

X , 
7 



25 
12* 
15 



46 
27 • 

33 * 
36 



50 



14' 



50 • 
24 

30 « 



94 
55 



73 



89 



83 
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^ % ' Appendix E ^ 

,' A< - •' ■ -\.'- . 'V - /; 

, THE KINDS OF" PROCESS ASSUMPTIONS HELD CONCERNING 
CAREER EDUCATION FOR MINORITIES— LEADER-SURVEY OUTCOMES 
BY NUMBERS OF RESPONSES AtfD PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS 



y . \ Number of Percentage of 

Item and Kind of Response Responses Respondents 

6. What is ^youi attitude toward career . education « 
creating career awareness in persons belonging to 
minority groups? 

Responses ' ^\ ' 

a. Children are made aware of many different kinds 

of jobs. * V. . 28 ,57 

b. Teachers and counselors should neither subtly 

infer norsugp^s't "jobs which are for Whites" ana* ' * 
"jobs which are foe minorities." 41 83 

c. Children should.be made aware of the relation- " >^ . v 
ship, of school work to work to*be done later in ^ # 

Mfe. . • '* ' 34 7 - 69 



^Responses 

* a.- A good idea. 



b. Jobs for unemployed minority parents ind drop- 
- outs* will belp minority children to learn he value 
. ofwork. ' " • 1 4 t \ > 41 B3 



7. What' is your altitude toward career education provid- 
ing career exploration for minorifies? • • * 

~ * - T * " 

Responses 

a. jA very good idea. . ' 39 • v • 80 

rJ./ This ts good providing that racism and discrimma- 



; tio^tanot become involved. 26 ' ^ ^ 53 

Wh^Hsyour attitude toward careeTeducatiort moti* 
vating minorities to examine and to question them- 
selves about Why they should work? 



18 37 



Note: the number 'of responses.Jn some cases, is more^than 49 since some 

respondents gave more than one answer to the_samef item. ° f 

' • < 

** < •< ■ • •• * 9.0 ' - -m 



w « 



J '4 * 

4 * * » - Number of Percentage of 

/ Item and Kind of Response * r " Responses Respondents 



3 



c. Training in cultural diversity for teachers* and 
- counselors will help ttyam to* becomempf^ objec^ 
tlve and more understanding towaitfthe needs of 
$m*#~ minorities. v 25 50 

* * » . 

9a.. What is your attitude toward career' education help- 1 _ \ 

,ing members "of minorities to answer the question: 
What is important to me? 

Responses * • / 

m a. Children must be taught to examine ineir inter- 
sts. and abilities, and to apply these factory to 
heir career choices. ' * 34 69 

"* m • b. All^teachers and counselors should eliminate ' 
brainwashing^ minority children in an effort to 
steer them toward menial jobs.' " 17 34 . 

c. No response. ^ ; 1 0 20 

Sb.^ What is your attitude toward career education help- o - 

0 * ing minonties,to answeMhe question; What is possi- 
\bleforme? ♦ * « 

* » •* ™\ 

Responses * 1 " 

a. Children <must be made aware of careers which 
are comparable to their needs, interests, anrf 

abilities. . * ^3$' 71 

'hi Jobs must be, made^ available for minority ahd 

low-income persons. \ - 30 ' % *• 60 , 

9c. What is your attitude toward car.eer education help- 
ing minorities to answer the question* Ytyiat is prob- # 
V able for me? 

• •Responses " f * 7 

• a. The setf-concepVof the minority chi^jpust be en- 
hanced by the child's toeing told about contnbu* I 
tiOns made to society by minonty persons s ^ 35 71 

b. Children must be taughf to?read. to write, and to" 
associate the benefits of wprK^witrt-the-trme and 

' the energy which they put infp their work ^ 17 35 

.10. What is your attitude tow^cf career education* pre* 
paring minorities for occupations 7 , 

Responses 

a. Teachers and counselors must eliminate the ^ • 

•♦tracking" of minority students. , % 41 <* 83 



? 91 ; - 
erjc •. , : ; r ! - : . 

.- \1 , ; ^ 



* "Number of percentage of 

Item and Kind of Response Responses Respondents 

* — 7 — 1 = 

b. Minorities must be made aware of all kinds' of / 



jokUi and must be given opportunities to use their • 
abHtfies and talents/in the-preparation for jobs in 
which they excel. > 25 ^50 

, c: Scholarships, fellowships, and study grants must •* v 
V* , f be n>ade available to minority and low-income col- 

j " lege students. , , ! ^ 90 

• ■ - 
11. What is your attitude toward career education help- , . 

ing members of minority groups with career entry? ^ . ^ 

Responses ' 

, a. Career entry, for minority groups, must be guar- 
anteed through the enfqrcemefrit of fair hiring 
practices by Federal agencies such as HEVY's 
Office of Civil Rigfits^ the Civil Rights Division of " . 

f the U.S. Departmpqt of Justice, the EEO of the , 
% U.S. Department of Labor, Executive Order 11246* 

(Aflir matlve /Action), and others. 44 90 

b. No response. . . , 5 10. 



12. t What is your attitude toward career education provid- 
ing current help to minority groups for career mainte- 
, nance and progression?* 



Respons.es , 

' a.' Federal, regional, State, anjj local governmental 

J agencies must provide training and work pro- * - 

, grams for unemployed minority adults and school. 
& . / dropouts. Public welfafeTrecipfents must be put 9 - 

to work. * • • s - .« i 36 73 

* * ^ ' * . % 
b* The Federal government including fhe U.S. 
Departments of Labor and Justice) must elimi- 
nate bias; prejudice, arid racism in the promotion - • - 

y ^ and tenure of minorities on jobs. \ 39 x 80 , 

L. . • - 4^ ' * « 



1 



9 
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86 ^ 
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Appendix F 



JHE KINQS OF PROGRAMMATIC' ASSUMPTIONS HELD CONCERNING 
CAREER EDUCATION FOR MINORITIES — LEADER-SURVEY OUTCOMES 
BY NUMBERS OF RESPONSES AND PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS 



demand Kind of Response 



Number of Percentage of 
Responses Respondents 



13a. Explain briefly how the educational- system can * 
t strengthen career education for minorities. 

Responses , . " * f 

" a. Eliminate wholesale "tracking" of minority ^stu- 
dents. * 

i b. Teach minority "students to read, to write, ane" to 

9 ' do arithmetic. B " * 

c. Deyelop»parenteducation programs'which involve 
active participation of minority parents. ? ' 

_T„ d. ' Cooperate with labor, industry,- -governmental 
♦ agencies, and groups such as public health, -so- 
cial services, and law enforcement. 

- ©- Conduct cultural diversity workshops & training^ ~ 

programs to help eliminate™*^ prejudice, and** 
racism In teachers o^iruority students. 

f. help teachers, througr^ipservice training, to real- 
^ Jze^the* benefits derived Trom trying tb instill a 

, ■ positive sell-concept in ail children. ■ J . 

• g. CoftSuct seminars and workshops which provide 
teachers with information pertaining tcrbutstand- 
fnfi contVibutiornfwhich'i^ave been*TTiac« by mi- 
nority persons. ' ' 

h. Mate provisJonitoir bttingual .cWldren who com-. 
\ . • > mipnicateve^littfeS^^ 

J3b. -Explain briefly 'howthe^oMS>cfaJ&treQ^t hen career 
j education for minorities. 



29 
12' 



r 



39 . / 


« 80* 


44 , 


90 » 


32 


, " 65 




* - 


33 




27 


55 



59 
24 



• ^ote; the rturnber of responses, in oases," is foreman 49 since some /e- 
^ spondents gave more than or\e ar^wer to the sairie item* 

r. * • * * * 4 




/ 



A Numberof Percentage of 

IteWidKind'of Response •* Responses Respondents 

; . 

Responses * ' M 

a. Parents should talk to and read to their children 43 m 

b. Parents should encourage their childr^ 
* achieve in school and to remain in school ./ 32 ' 65 

c. Parents should learn to budget theK^obmes and 
teach their children the value of money. V 41 / \ 83 




d. Parents should teach their children the benefits 
derived from* good health habits and take act 

vtage of medical and dental.clinics. * 

e. Parents, employed and unenrffcloyed, should 
encourage their children to learn to work in order 
to become self-sustaining citizens. - . 2^ ? 53 

13c! Explain briefly how family structure, can strengthen 
career education. 

Responses 

. a: Parents*within nuclear families should work coop- 
' eratively wtth scribe^ and other institufions*in an • 
effort to help their children to achieve academ- - 
ically and socially. - 34 

* b. Single par^s-shouiclpf0yida.ltifijx-CtLiWren with 
positive rnother-and-father images in their irwne-^ 
* dfate families, neighborhoods. , churches and/or 
schools. y 



All parents should assign chores daily to children 
in order to heljp thefr offspring to become con- 
tributing members within the group. 



29 : 59 



11 22 



^3cf^^plain briefly how the., business community can 

* strengthen career education. , % . 

s • , ' * ? 

Responses * _ . . ' Afs a? 

a. Sponsor oeresr days in cooperation with schools. • 40 

b. Provide consultants to schools when certain units 
are taught. . 

y c. ^Provide touts for school children. 

d Award scholarships to children who wish to major 
in yarious areas of business in colleges or univer- 
sities*. ' # , t 

e. Provide^labotatory training ancf summer work pro- 
grams for students. . 



40 82 

.38 ■ 78- 

19 39 

41 • 83 



88 




r 94 "' 



/ 



is. 



Itemand Kind of Response * 



13e. Explain briefly how the labor community can 
strengthen careef education. 4 

Responses 

* a. The fair hiring practices of minorities should be 
put into bargaining contracts, and these should* 
t be guaranteed to minorities. ' 

b. Governmental agencies must see to it jhat labor 
"enforces fair hiring practices with respect io 
minorities. 

i * • 

c. Career days'and tours for students. 

^d. Scholarships and fellowships should be awarded 
to coHege-bound minorities. ' 



13f. Explain* briefly how the industrial community can 
strengtherv&reer education. 

Responses ' # *F 

with sin 



Number of Percentage of 
Responses Respondents 



chbols. 



13g 



a. ^ provide career days in cooperation wit! 

b. Provide consultants for schools when, various 
units are taught. 

c. Provide tours for school Children. ; 

d. Award scholarships and fellowships to minority 
students. ■ I ' f 

/ V 

e. Provide laboratory training and summer work pro- 
grams for minority students. \ * 

pxplain^briefly how the professional community can 
strpfl&then career education. 

Responses 

a, Use outstanding professionals from minority 
groups to serve as consultants, lecturers, and 
demonstrators in schools to help enhance seJf- 
concept of minprity students. * ^ 

b. Proyid* scholarships and fellowships for minority\ 

and lojaiincome students. . 

.v * 

* c. Sponsor , programs in the cultural (fme) ; arts-for 
- minority and low-income students. 

d. Sponsor programs in health, family relations, and 
counseling for mlrtority groups 





' -32 


. 47 


96 


40 


82 


18' 


37 




* 


40 


82 


40 


82 


38 


77 






19 ' 


" 39 


41 


- 83 






42 


86 


38 . 


77 


.6 




M 


8 



.4 
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• • ' Number of Percentage of 

item and Kind of Response " . Responses Respondents 



e. Provide training progfams and work-study * pro- ■ 
^grams for minority persons' Interested^ In. becorn- 
Ing.paraprofessionals. 

13h. Explain briefly fibw the^governmentaliommunity can 



13 27 



strengthen career education 



Responses, ; " , * . 

a. Provide training arid work ptograms for qne*»- 
ployed and school dropout minoritype/sons. 



43 88 



46 94 



♦ b* Cooperate with school, systems, busjness, in- 

* * dustry'and labor .jo establish work-study and 

internship programs for minority students. 

c. Programs for minority and low-income students * 
andtparertfs. • • , k , 45 

'd. Enforce fair riirin^: practices , for career entry, 
« career maintenance, and career progression ( 

. • through agencies such- as HEWs Office of Civil ' ^ 

Rights, 'the'O.S.' Departments of Justice' and ' . 
; Lab6*r and others. ^ % > 88 

14. * How can the teacrteV use the community as a learn- . - 

«w°* ' * jng laboratory jn which persons within minority - ^ 

• * .groups can.see^career implications of subject mat- • . * 0 
Jer? • \ . 

Responses " ' 

. a.> Work closely Wfth: parents, business, industry^ 

*rid labor; civic, socfal, and professionatorganiza-' . , 

* • tions; cburches; Pepartments of PublicHealth, 

'Social Services and Police, and Juvenile Delin- 
quency Courts. 

b. Use individuals from business, industry, and labor , 
as consultants, 'lecturers, and demonstrators' in 

* various units when taught. % 9 , 

c. Arrange for training, ^work-study, and summer * ' " 
wor^frogramsfor minority students. n %• 1 . 37 fo 



44 * - 90 , 



40 "82 * 



15a DuringW teaching/learning process, based or\ in- 
dividuation of. instruction wijth mirporitiesV how 
cantheJfecHer use a successful project%pproach? 

9 " f 

Responses , 4 ' * 

a. By relating the conlributipns of.each ciass mem- # 
ber. who is wording* at his or her own ratet5f • 
speed^to the overall success of the project. 



19.' .39 



90 



Z-96 



* 



Number of Percentage of 
Item and Kind of Response Responses Respondents 

„ ' * . , 

b. By using teaching st rategie s and media which 
fielp each Individual to unde>¥tand their school - \ 

* work and to make a worthwhile contribution to the .~~ 1 

group. - * 31 63 

c. By teaching minority children to read, to write, to - % 
. 9 .do arithmetic, and to understand why work is nec- 
essary. t 41 83 

15b. During the teaching /learning process, based on in- 
dividualization of instruction with minority persons, 
how can the jteacher use a success approach? 

Responses * • 

a. By making each child aware of the contribution 

which each is making to itself and to the group. 43 88 

b. "By helping each child to realize 'he ot she must 

work inorfier to become a self-sustaining citizen. 39 80 

c. By taking into account the individual differences * 
in the needs, interests, and abilities of each child, < 
and helping each of them'to develop at his or her 

own rate of speed. 27 55 

- 4 

16a. In reference to the training of minority groups, what 
are your attitudes toward the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for career education which' would invoJve 
inservice education of inner-city teachers? 

Responses 

a. Very favorable. 0 22 ' 45 

b. Good idea. 13 28 
> : c. By all means. % ' 19 39 

1£b. In reference to the training of minority groups, what 

are your attitudes toward the appropriation" of addi- , m 

tional fundsfor career education which would involve 
special staff for parent education programs? 

Responses * . _ 

J a. A necessity, if career education is to be af'suc- " , 

• cess. 17 34 

I agree. • ' * * 10 ' 20 

c. Many minority and low-income students will not_ * 
understand the necessity and the benefits of 

• work unless their parent^ are trained td realize , 
the meaning of*wqrk and impress this upon their 
~ children. " - ■ 41 * 83 

' ' ' , J ' 1 

' / ♦ J * * 91 



97 
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Item and Kind of Response 



* Number of Percentage of 
Responses Respondents 



16c. In reference to the training of minority groups, what 
I are your attitudes tqward the appropriation of addi- 
vs tional funds for career education which would involve 
field trips and work-experience sites? 

\ 

Responses 

"ax^agree. m , 

b. Very important. 



36 
24 



c. Career education cannot be a success without s 
additional funding for field trips and work-expert- 
ence sites. ' 45 



49 
91 



16d. In reference to the training of minority groups, what 
are your attitudes toward the. appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for career education which would involve 
a wide variety of career exploration and decision- 
making equipment? 

Responses 

a. .YES responses. 

b. Very agreeable/ ' # * > . 

c. Additional funds necessary. 



1 

29 
21 
11 



W 

4a 

22 



16e. In reference to the training of minority groups, what 
are your attitudes toward the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for career education which would involve 
guaranteeing access to post-high scljpol education 
programs? 

Responses 

a. Very positive. * 

b. Very agreeable. ' , 

c. YES responses 



14 
17 

20 



29 
34 
,40 



16f> In reference to the training of minority groups, what 
are your attitudes toward the appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for career education which would involve 
. ascertaining access to bona fide employment for mi- 
nority groups? , 

Responses 

a. Absolutely necessary. ^s. 

b. Career education cannot succeed/without this. 



18 



80 
37 



92 



98 
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THETflNDS OF IMPLICATIONS FOR CAREER EDUCATION FOR 
MINORITIES SEEN* Ifi OUR % AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM- 
LEADEfi-SURVEY OUTCOMES BY NUMBERS OF RESPONSES AND 
PERCENTAGES OF RESPONDENTS 



Item and Kind of Response 



Numberof Percentage of 
Responses Respondents 



17. List implications for career education, for minority 
groups in terms of the current programs which exist 
• in'our American educational system. 

Responses . N 
a. See-responses to Items 1-16. 

, b> The minority child must be taught to read, to 
, write, and to do arithmetic. 



c. Carder Education, to be effective forminorify and 

low-income students, will require tremendous 

funding for several.years. 

♦ . «' • ' 

6. The elimination of b,ias, prejudice, and'racism on 

' the part of some administrators, teachers, and 

counselors toward minority and iow : income sti/, 

dents will require sensitivity trataing. 

e> tittle oV no progress will be made by minority and 
|ow : income students as long a/they are placed 

' indiscriminately into vocatiqnal and industrial 
tracks. 



*f. Agencies withVi the federal government, coop- 
erating with business, industy, and. labor, mus 
arrange for \tfor(^study B and work-experience pro- 
/ grams for minority and low-income students. 

g, Agencies within /the Federal government must 

* supply training /and* work programs for unem- 
ployed minorftw parents and [school dropouts jf 
work is to become meaningful to many minority 

* children, 



26 



41 



4^ 



25 



•40 



53 



83 



88/ 



51 



82 




Note: the ngmber of responses, income cases, is more than 49 since some re- 
spondents gave more than one answer to the same item. 



ERIC 



99 



93 



J2L 



v Number of Percentage of' 

Itemand Kind of Response Responses Respondents 



— h. Agencies within the Federal government' must 
eliminate bias, prejudice, and racism within the 
rflntro nf ~hnQinnss labor and industry if career 
entry, career maintenance, and career progres- 
sion are to take place among minorities. 


42 


86 


* i. One way of helping tne minority cniiu iu «ovoiuh a 
positive self-concfept is to make each of them 
aware of outstanding contributions which have 
•been made fry leaders in his or her particular eth- 
* ' -nic group. 


• 

*37 


76. 


j. The Federal government must supply scholarship 
and fellowship programs for low-income college- 
bound students and graduate students. 


,38 


77 

t 


; k! The bll(ngual child who does not communicate 
well in the English language is in need of special 
graining which will enable him to become 'a self- 
sustaining citizen. 


15 


30 
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